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AUGUSTINE IS WITH US STILL! 


DAVID WESLEY SOPER 


T IS easy to forget neither Pelagius nor Augustine, partic- 

ularly in our era, for from whom does our betraying exalted 
view of human moral capacity derive if not from Pelagius, 
and of whose counsel, voicing an estimation of man as crea- 
ture under God, do we stand in greater need than that of 
Augustine? In the one is given a real man and a verbal God; 
in the other a real God and, to a degree, a verbal man. It 
is at once evident that Pelagius and not Augustine is the 
prevailing prophet of the present, that Augustine has today 
but a minority following. It is also evident, is it not, that 
civilization built upon an overestimation of the moral power 
of man has come to chaos? Perhaps almighty man is less 
almighty than he has been led to assume. Perhaps it is 
necessary for him to recover a sense of his creaturehood under 
God. For what is the base of the present frontal attack upon 
humane government but an excessive view of man, which is 
to say, man viewed as though he were not in relation to 
transcendent Deity? Indeed, what philosophy fathered this 
exalted notion of superman, now laying siege against human- 
ity, but the identical estimate, of man as without need of 
humility, prevailing in the democracies under attack? 

It may well be that the attack on democracy — that is, 
democracy as Christianly understood — is itself the anti-toxin 
designed to immunize our man-centered culture against its 
own virus of self-sufficient pride, a counter-irritant to offset 
our own over-leaping view of man, a fire to check wildfire. 

Augustine, I affirm, is with us still — perhaps as a minor 
prophet only to our distorted vision — and it may not be 
amiss to consider once again, and with care, himself and his 
leading ideas. 

133 
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Our global wars, if man be a reality, are but loud echoes 
of the greater war within every human. Certainly Augustine 
was, in this sense, a man of battle. All the historic wars of the 
mind and the map were, literally, brought to sharp focus 
within him. 

His father was a pagan and his mother a Christian. The 
pagan freeman, Patricius, regarded Christianity, much as the 
later Pietro Bernardone was to do, with cool contempt. The 
Christian mother, Monica, endured with silence her rough- 
willed husband and did not always come off the loser in their 
struggles. In the case of their son, she was at last the victor. 
Augustine was thus born into a home where the pagan- 
Christian world battleline was already clearly drawn, Novem- 
ber 13th, 354 A. D., in Numidian North Africa, at Tagaste. 
Shortly before his death, about the time his son left for school 
at Carthage, Patricius became a Christian. The stout pagan 
learned to kneel with the subtly stronger Monica. 

Augustine’s youth was a catalogue of excesses. Two cen- 
turies earlier Clement of Alexandria had described youth as 
an unbridled steed whom only the Lord could tame. Augus- 
tine, in this sense at least, was abundantly a child of the race. 
The battleline between play and study, flesh and spirit, was 
beginning to be drawn within him — though for some time 
to come it continued purely a one-sided contest. In early 
years Aurelius Augustine hated school work, much preferring 
ball-playing, and frequently received in full measure the 
school-master’s rod. 

The Confessions anticipates Rousseau’s Emile, in better 
balance with the full cluster of virtues, for Augustine noted 
that his joy in Latin had arisen through natural home associa- 
tions, as his hatred of Greek and the three R’s issued from 
their re!=t:>:. to severe school discipline. ‘‘No doubt then”, 
he observed, “that a free curiosity has more force in our 
learning these things, than a frightful enforcement’ (Con- 
fessions, I, 23, Everyman Edition, p. 15.). 

Petty thieving engaged some of the turbulent youth’s 
unabsorbed energies. His natural tendency to excessive 
sensuality was further strengthened by the Latin authors he 
studied, with their detailed delineation of the pagan gods’ 
flagrant bestialities. 
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Grammar and rhetoric, which were to play so vivid a réle 
as Augustine’s early master interests, and later as good 
servants of his faith, became his study at the nearby city of 
Madaura. While his parents arranged to finance his further 
education, he was home for a time in his sixteenth year, 
occupying his idleness with mischief. His father, it seems, 
was more interested in his intellectual than his moral develop- 
ment, and ignored his problem of chastity. At this time he 
formed an illicit relation, maintained for fifteen years until 
his conversion. It is apparent that more than sensual love 
characterized the relation, and at his conversion his separation 
from the young woman rather than their public marriage is 
scarcely pleasantly memorable, particularly in view of their 
son, Adeodatus. A sense of guilt to be expiated, Monica’s 
desire that her son form a socially approved marriage, and the 
standards of the times serve to explain, if not to justify, the 
decision. 

At eighteen years of age, Augustine continued his studies 
at the opulent and gay Carthage, where, for a time, his fancy 
was led captive by the exotic magnificence of temples, the- 
aters, public baths and palaces. He was quite carried away 
by the overtone of easy immorality. For two years his studies 
made but an indifferent showing alongside his continual 
attendance at the stage-plays and his carousing. The obsceni- 
ties of pagan religious pageantry, in praise to Cybele, goddess 
of fertility, attracted him. At length his latent intellectual 
abilities began to assert themselves, and he became “‘chief 
in the rhetoric school’’, master of the arts of casuistry if but 
little engaged by the claims of truth. 

St. Paul, I think, is finally to be credited with Augustine’s 
conversion, with the help of Monica and Ambrose, yet the 
contribution of Cicero ought not to be overlooked. It was 
moral philosophy, and the love of wisdom, as mediated by 
Cicero’s Hortensius, which added to Augustine’s mind its 
first spiritual dimension. From the love of the flesh, and the 
love of clever phraseology, to the love of truth is itself no 
small step. What Virgil was to be to Dante, Cicero certainly 
was to Augustine. A famous remark from Goethe is antici- 
pated in Augustine’s words in the Soliloquies: ‘‘I know nothing 
but this, that things fleeting and transitory should be spurned, 
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that things certain and eternal should be sought” (in Paul 
Elmer More: Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series, p. 68). Though 
the simplicity and directness of St. Paul, even the elevation 
of St. John, seemed to Augustine at this time greatly inferior 
to the Latin classical authors, Cicero had opened the young 
man’s eyes to the alluring loveliness of wisdom. Philosophy 
herself was to be Augustine’s Beatrice to guide his steps to 
catholic Christianity. 

The simple material dualism of those straitened rational- 
ists, the Manichees, next served as the context of Augustine’s 
inward war. Salvation was an ascent from the vulgarity of 
matter to the lesser vulgarity of mind. The belief that truth 
might be exhaustively captured by the unaided reason ap- 
pealed to Augustine at this stage in his progress, as to so many 
seekers after the Good Master, for it flattered his egotism 
and his intelligence, and removed the scene of battle from 
moral and religious responsibility to disinterested speculation. 
One merely had to climb out of oneself by much contempla- 
tion. Life was to be brought to suspended animation in the 
mind. A distorted dualism was Manicheism’s strength, and, 
though Augustine never went on from among the auditores to 
the perfecti, he was deeply in the toils of its apparently closed 
and complete system of philosophy. Not for long, however, 
particularly in view of Monica’s tears and, later, Ambrose’s 
sermons, could Augustine remain in this pleasant state of 
arrested intellectual development. 

The very intensity of his physical passions served to dislodge 
him from Manichean absolute asceticism. His familiar prayer 
tells the story, presenting his inner war against the back- 
ground not of the Christian self-government but of the 
Manichean self-mutilation. 


“*‘O Lord, make me pure and chaste, but not quite yet.’ 
For I feared lest Thou shouldest hear me soon, and soon 
cure me of the disease of concupiscence, which I wished to 
have satisfied, rather than extinguished”’ (Confessions, VIII, 
17, ed. cit., p. 163). 


Before Augustine’s nineteenth year the son, Adeodatus, 
was born. That Augustine loved the boy is manifest in the fact 
that he kept him with him, allowed him to be baptized at 
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his side, shared with him his fortunes until the boy’s death 
at the age of sixteen. 

Not only during the two years at Carthage, but later, as 
well, a friend of his deceased father, one Romanianus, supplied 
the money for tuition and bills. 

After a year as teacher back in Tagaste, Augustine returned 
to Carthage, for ten years occupying his energies by teaching 
rhetoric in his own school and contending for the public 
prizes. At length the Proconsul himself crowned him victor 
in a poetry competition at the Carthage theater. Throughout 
this period Augustine’s immoralities, considered in retrospect 
after many years, seemed great indeed, and, in fact, Monica’s 
tears were much in evidence. She must have felt often that 
there was little hope for her son’s conversion, and perhaps 
bemoaned the day of his birth. Yet she continued to pray 
for him, and to beg the prayers of Christian priests in his 
behalf. One bishop told her that he himself had outgrown 
Manicheism and that her tears were the guarantee of her son’s 
eventual redemption. On Augustine’s visits to Tagaste, 
Monica, heartily despising his arrogance and sensuality, yet 
gave him her finest hospitality. 

Plotinian pantheism next grappled for Augustine’s final 
loyalty, along with a temporary appeal from astrology, and, 
indeed, Plotinus did not altogether lose his man. The 
Augustinian emphasis upon “union” rather than “fellowship” 
with God preserved, at least verbally, a central neo-Platonic 
tenet throughout even the later years. It is but fair to say 
of Plotinus, however, that he performed a lasting service to 
Augustine and to the ages by drawing the youth’s mind to the 
philosophical contemplation of God. The Platonic One above 
the Many, however distorted by Plotinus into a closed emana- 
tional system essentially pantheistic, reached Augustine, and 
it was not a long step for the youth, aware of an inner need 
not to be met by speculation, from the philosophical idea of 
a God who was all to a direct personal commitment to the God 
by whom all was created, sustained, and governed. Plotinus 
prepared Augustine for Ambrose. 

Late in his twenties, Augustine was attracted to the Jeru- 
salem of orators, Rome. The brilliant Syrian rhetor, Hierius, 
newly arrived from Antioch, had gained instant fame in the 
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Latin capital. Fires of ambition stirred themselves to flame 
in Augustine. Why should he not, indeed, measure his skills 
against the great? Without a teacher he mastered the Ten 
Categories of Aristotle, and wrote his own first book on 
Aesthetics, De Pulchro et Apto, On the Fair and the Fit, dedicat- 
ing it to his idol, Hierius, to whom promptly he forwarded 
a copy. 

Against his mother’s opposition, and urged to his decision 
by his unruly students at Carthage, Augustine gathered his 
little family, his friend, Alypius, and his books, and sailed 
for Rome. The great capital, however, was a disappointment 
to him, for few students came to hear him, and the few who 
came left before the end of his lectures without paying the 
fees. Likewise there is no record that Hierius so much as 
acknowledged that his young North African admirer was 
resident in the city. He had come to conquer, but had been 
granted no battle. With joy therefore Augustine accepted 
the opportunity, offered him through Manichean influence, 
to become municipal rhetor at Milan. He was thirty years 
old when he made the oration of gratitude to the consul for 
the appointment, on New Year’s Day, 385 A. D. Speaking 
Latin fluently, though with a slight Punic accent, Augustine 
took up his duties in Milan, where Ambrose, greater orator 
than himself, thundered forth from the cathedral pulpit the 
classic Christian message. 

Augustine’s sophistries and rhetorical arguments, as well 
as the speculative mists of Manicheism and Plotinianism, 
were but a poor defense against mature philosophy brought 
to the full teleology of personal faith in the glowing words 
of Ambrose. Perhaps Ambrose was the only great Christian 
thinker Augustine had met, but only one was needed. Sun- 
light began to play into the shadows of Augustine’s mind, 
and, more significantly still, into his heart. He had reached 
a transitional ‘torment of indecision. Monica, who had fol- 
lowed him, rejoiced that the long years of praying and waiting 
were near the day of fulfillment. 

Conversion, however, is not without reason called a crisis, 
for the battleline was clearly drawn within the professional 
rhetor. On the one hand his pilgrimage from Mani through 
Plotinus to Paul’s Epistles and Ambrose’s sermons and his 
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direct confrontation with the decision for or against personal 
acceptance of the yoke of Christ, on the other gratitude to the 
Manicheans who had secured for him his present position, 
a real affection for the mother of his son whom he believed he 
must give up, and, perhaps most powerful of all, his own 
resisting pride of intellect and will. Public confessions of 
faith by newly baptised Christians, particularly of one who 
had formerly been a proud foe, plunged Augustine deeper 
into his problem. His profession of selling clever loquacity 
began, understandably, to seem to him like feeding husks 
to swine. He could not long remain in the shadowed vale 
of torment, and it was not possible that he retrace his steps 
toward his earlier half-views and his sensual excesses. He 
was under compulsion without and within to go forward. 

He was further thrust against the dilemma and the neces- 
sity of decision by his introduction to Faustus, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Manichees, whom, to his disillusionment, 
he found a comparatively ignorant man. 

The most that the teaching of rhetoric could offer him was 
a temporary pleasure, meager enough, in money and fame. 
One day as he observed a joyous beggar on a street in Milan, 
it occurred to him that if temporary pleasure were a sufficient 
end, the merry mendicant had found a shorter and a wiser 
way than his own to its achievement. 

Augustine was accepted as ‘a catechumen, or candidate for 
baptism, but could not receive the sacrament till he had 
broken his relation with the mother of Adeodatus. Monica, 
anxious that her son marry a woman of his own station in 
life, made such arrangements as were required. Augustine’s 
companion of fifteen years, like Hagar of old, yet without 
her son, was sent away. After a proper wooing, Augustine 
was pledged to an approved marriage, though self-government 
again gave way to imperious passion, for he established another 
illicit relation while waiting the two years required by the 
bride. The Confessions pictures Augustine’s heart as ‘‘torn 
and wounded and bleeding”’ at his separation from her who 
was assuredly his wife, and describes her as pledging never 
to know another man. Apparently, in the standards of the 
day, her rank made impossible the public acknowledgment of 
their union. It is probable also that the young woman, 
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certainly wronged, could not have been in maturer years 
Augustine’s cultural or intellectual confidante. His sins of 
passion were obviously not the least among those for which 
he sought baptismal forgiveness. It is evident, as well, that, 
forgiven or not, some of his sins went until the end without 
the repentance of restitution. 

The thirteenth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
dealing as it does with the Christian’s civic obligations, has 
seldom been regarded as a document for personal evangelism. 
Yet its thirteenth and fourteenth verses proved the secret 
path of Augustine’s exodus from the vale of indecision. With 
his friend, Alypius, one summer afternoon in a garden, 
Augustine burst into tears of shame for his life of darkness, 
his wasted years of sinful self-service. He fell to the ground 
under a fig-tree in utter self-abandonment. From a nearby 
house a child’s voice sang, as though in a game, “Tolle, lege. 
Tolle, lege”. ‘‘Take up and read’’. Receiving the words as 
the voice of God, he opened the Bible to this ringing command: 
“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof’’. 


“No further would I read; nor needed I: for instantly 
at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were of serenity 
infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished 
away” (Confessions, VIII, 29, ed. cit., p. 171). 


The great release from the weight of sin and despair was 
not Manichean self-annihilation, not Plotinian pantheistic 
speculation, but the Person, Jesus Christ, the decisive accept- 
ance of His glorious yoke and the permanent pursuit of His 
cleansing will. 

At once, while awaiting his baptism, Augustine began his 
long series of compositions concerning the faith, turning his 
art of words to the service of his Lord. These compositions, 
indeed, are the multiform spearheads of his lifelong grand 
strategy against the prevailing pagan night and on behalf 
of the classic Christian heritage. There was little that was 
passive about Augustine. He’ was as imperious in noble faith 
as he had been in vulgar passion, and in the earth’s one great 
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battle an undaunted, perhaps an unequalled, warrior. He 
accomplished theologically for Roman, and indeed for Prot- 
estant, Christianity, in almost perpetual battle, what few 
great generals have accomplished politically for their nations. 
In an age of little peace, he was first in the war of the spirit. 

In Milan’s public square, as Monica looked on, Augustine 
was baptized by Ambrose. Each of the three was to be lifted 
to sainthood. Alypius and the young Adeodatus were also 
baptised on that Easter Day in 387 A.D. Ambrose himself 
wrote the hymns, a novelty in that era, sung by the assembly 
as accompaniment of praise to the holy sacrament. 

But a little while later, serene in her son’s long-awaited 
admission as a member to catholic Christianity, Monica 
came to the end of her days. Mother and son spent precious 
hours together at Ostia on the Tiber before her death, as they 
were preparing their return to Africa. There is an unequalled 
beauty in the account of this final fellowship, a companion- 
ship of souls, in the Confessions (IX, 17-37, ed. cit., pp. 189- 
203). 

Before the next year was out, Augustine, having divided 
his goods among the poor, and with a few friends, was back 
at his father’s old farm in Tagaste, in retirement from public 
life, in a period of soul-settling, marked by the delights of 
long discussions in philosophy and Christian theology. 

Before his return to Africa he had written his treatises, 
De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae et De Moribus Manichaeorum, 
De Quantitate Animae, and De Libero Arbitrio. Now, at 
Tagaste, he produced also De Genesi Contra Manichaeos, 
De Musica, De Magistro, and De Vera Religione, gaining at 
once a wide reputation for penetrating grasp of essential 
Christianity and of the basic weaknesses of its opponents. 

In 391 he was ordained a priest by Valerius, Bishop of 
Hippo. In 395 by popular demand he was made a colleague 
of Valerius. He continued in his office as Bishop of Hippo 
until his death in 430. As a bishopric Hippo was not of first 
importance; as Augustine’s place of labor through pulpit 
and pen, it became the intellectual capital of the Roman 
Christian world. His writings, small and large, numbering 
over a thousand treatises, are sermons, essays on doctrine, 
exegetical works, and controversial pamphlets against heresies. 
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Best known, of course, are the Confessions, issued in 397 in 
13 Books, and De Civitate Dei, The City of God, completed 
in 22 Books in 426. The earlier work is the autobiography of 
an authentic Christian, the later the autobiography of the 
distinct cities of man and God. 

The Donatist and Pelagian controversies, among numerous 
lesser conflicts, occupied Augustine’s majestic intellect, and 
what he lacked in patient historical scholarship he made up 
twice over in direct perception of the nature of man and in 
dialectical skill. 

The question at issue in the Donatist polemic was the 
validity of the sacraments when administered by unholy men. 
With usual penetration Augustine saw, and made his hearers 
and readers see, that it was unholiness in the participant 
rather than in the administrator which invalidated the ritual 
as a channel of grace. To one damnation, to another salvation, 
by the same valid sacrament. 

Defended later by Julian, Bishop of Eclanum, and by 
Celestius, no doubt, in part at least, as an extreme reaction 
against the Manichean view of man as of evil origin, Pelagius 
asserted the natural goodness of man. The human will was 
actually not enslaved by the corruption of sin, but was free. 
Hence, the teaching of the law was sufficient; divine grace 
in forgiveness and help was not essential to salvation, but 
rather the gift of God to the man of merit. The general 
graces of God were sufficient, such as preaching, the scrip- 
tures, and good example. If any special internal grace was 
given, it was solely an enlightenment of the intellect, not a 
strengthening of the will. Each man started his life as innocent 
of evil as Adam in Eden. The reality of human freedom, 
maintained in the context of human moral sufficiency, is the 
leading Pelagian idea. 

Augustine held certain ground in common with Pelagius — 
namely, the belief in the reality of human freedom. Cicero, 
as Augustine acknowledges in De Civitate Dei (V, 9, Eng. Tr. 
by Marcus Dods, 1878, pp. 192, 196), had taught him the 
necessity of freedom to the moral nature of man. A still 
greater area, however, Augustine held against Pelagius. Man 
was free, to be sure, but he was also the victim of evil, held 
captive by his own inward slavery of nature. Man was there- 
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fore in desperate and utter need of rescue by a power not his 
own. The parallel freedom of the redeeming will of God was 
a fact of infinitely greater moment than the free will of man, 
the slave of evil. The battleline was clearly drawn between 
the notions of self-sufficient pride, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, of man as a creature under God, held fast in the 
grip of evil desire, in need of a Saviour. God or not God was 
the question underlying even the issue of man’s impotence. 
Augustine, who looked back upon his own years of pride and 
lust, who knew — as who could better know — that God had 
lifted him from a vulgar bondage, against all of his own 
imperious tendencies, saw, and saw rightly, in the Pelagian 
assertions the dismissal of God from relevance to the human 
problem. As Calvin, the Augustine after Augustine, was to 
drive Servetus from the garden of Geneva, so Augustine 
drove Pelagianism from the city of God. He was, after all, 
but clear-sighted and honest in his recognition that both 
God and not God could not live in harmony in catholic 
Christianity. 

Pelagianism had to wait for more than a thousand years 
to come into its own, in the man-centered casuistry of the 
Jesuits, and, still later, in the man-centered optimism of the 
last fifty years with its firm belief in the irrelevant Deity, 
a Deity, at second glance, possibly neither irrelevant nor a 
passive Onlooker, but, in the clear wall-writing of a global 
war, both ultimate Judge and Supreme Doer. 

Shortly before his death, Augustine wrote his Retractationes, 
admitting his superficial errors of erudition, and his limita- 
tions of scholarship, while at the same time re-asserting the 
basic elements of the historic Christian faith — the salvation 
centered in God, the need centered in man. 

In 429 the Vandals, under the barbarian Genseric, landed 
in Africa. The next year they besieged Hippo. Augustine in 
his seventy sixth year committed both himself and catholic 
Christianity, the City of God, to the mercy and grace of the 
Lord Christ. In the third month of the siege he died, the 28th 
of August, 430 A. D. 

Rome had fallen in 410 A. D. Not even its nominal Christi- 
anity had saved it from barbarian invasion. The pagan world 
had declared, anticipating Gibbon, that Christianity had 
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caused the fall of the great city. Actually Rome had rendered 
neither unto God the things that were God’s, nor unto Caesar 
the things that were Caesar’s. The claims of holiness and of 
justice, as well as of the military establishment, had alike 
been popularly ignored. Augustine saw that the fortunes of 
the political state and the church of Christ were not, and 
could not be, identical, for their motives, their convictions, 
and their goals were distinct, though not unrelated. The 
city which gave due attention to military vigilance for the 
sake of the preservation of justice could be a servant of God; 
Rome indeed had fallen because the blight of irreverence and 
of moral irresponsibility, of decay in arts and letters, of clever 
self-seeking, had fallen upon all her ways. Only the church 
of Christ could be the city of God; and only God’s city could 
endure. Kingdoms of men would rise in might and fall in 
unrighteousness and decadence; the Kingdom of the triune, 
familial God alone was imperishable. De Civitate Dei is in all 
its 22 books a stirring and just homily on the text, ‘‘Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s’’. 

It is true that Augustine’s imperious nature —a Moses 
after Moses — gave authority to the doctrine that religious 
errors might be punished by civil penalties. Certainly the 
long history of religious persecutions has not been justified 
by the mingled blood of saints and Saviour. And by the same 
token we are scarcely justified in considering that the state 
is without its own direct accountability to preserve the pure 
practice of religion. Obviously, the state is not both but is 
either faithful or faithless servant of God — either friend or 
enemy of the church of Christ. 

The desire to attribute harshness to the Augustinian doc- 
trines of absolute predestination, reprobation, and irresistible 
salvation issues from the popular contemporary failure to 
understand Augustine’s concept of God as Underived Author- 
ity, Holy, Just, and Good. The decisions of Deity do not 
issue from the counsels of men, nor from their wills or wisdom, 
but from the wisdom and nature of God. Behind the apparent 
stringency of these terms is, in fact, the passion of redemptive 
moral love operating from the will of the Father who is also 
the Sovereign. He saves those appointed to salvation, and 
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the salvation, like His authority, is His own, underived from 
men. Rome, noted for her pride and levity, had fallen; it 
was time to view the human problem with high seriousness, 
in its relationship of direct dependence upon the Sovereign will. 

What, then, were the root Augustinian ideas? To what extent 
are they the saving ideas, though of the minority, in our time? 

Cicero, faced with the dilemma of God as active Redeemer 
and man as morally free and responsible, surrendered to the 
superficial unity of the unreality of God and the reality of 
man. Pelagius made the same surrender, though with a less 
realistic view of man’s moral struggle, within the context 
of theology rather than of moral philosophy. The same ready 
solution of the problem by the denial of the larger of its two 
parts has proven a common intellectual snare through history. 
It is, however, more a convenience than a solution. Our own 
era is more verbal than actual in its recognition of the larger 
of the two parts of the problem. Augustine recognized, as 
the less lethargic thinkers have done in all ages, that all 
philosophical problems merge into a theological problem — 
God and a man and the means of their reconciliation. 

All the identifying terms, which by the caricature of mis- 
understanding have become only quaint labels — namely, the 
corruption of human nature, the enslaved will, absolute 
predestination, election and reprobation, final perseverance — 
all these labels, I say, are reduceable to this central issue, the 
primary reality of God, the secondary reality of man, the 
problem of reconciliation, or recovery of fellowship, in view 
of God’s holiness and man’s moral imperfection. Abandon 
the greater part of the problem, God, and these terms are 
meaningless — as, for precisely this reason, they have largely 
become in our day. Accept! — the decision either way is a 
responsible one of faith without final knowledge; accept the 
reality of God, and both the problem and its terms become 
meaningful. 

The deists have always accepted God in name, and denied 
Him in fact. Their testimony also is the easy surrender of 
superficial unity. For God, to Augustine, is never a Bystander 
in the universe, never in any sense a passive Onlooker in man’s 
struggle to achieve personal salvation or social justice. It 
is rather He who is active while man is passive. 
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“For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly ... But God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us’”’ (Romans 5:6, 8). 


God is the greater reality, man the lesser reality, and they 
are divided metaphysically by the relation of Creator and 
creature, morally by the creature’s sin. The metaphysical 
separateness is never lost — God is always God and not man; 
man is always man and not God. It is the moral chasm 
between human and Divine personalities across which the 
Divine bridge is thrown, even the Crucified. There is, then, 
- but one hope of reconciliation, the realization of Christ as 
Divine Mediator — in whose single personality God and man 
cohered, who, as the Lamb of God, bore man’s sin upon the 
Cross. Since in Christ God became man without losing His 
divinity, there is hope that man may be lifted up with Him 
to fellowship, without losing his humanity. Pelagius sought 
to comfort mankind ‘by slurring over the moral gulf between 
the human and the Divine. Augustine was the greater realist, 
for he knew the God from whom sin had separated him; he 
knew the Christ whose yoke had disciplined and redeemed him. 
In the Holy Spirit, as the life of the vine, his soul breathed 
the air of heaven. In the holy sacraments he was one with the 
pilgrim church across earth and heaven, the City of God. 
Every nation, as every individual, might choose to serve or 
attack God’s City. In those whom God had chosen in Christ 
had been and would be set up the Kingdom not of this earth. 

Augustine is with us still — for neither the nature of man 
nor the nature.of God has changed. Salvation is still the 
Divine gift in Christ crucified, and risen. The church is still 
the company of pilgrims; the Christian man is still under the 
forgiveness and the redeeming yoke of Christ, united by the 
Spirit to the vine. 

Our democratic civilization, too, is perennially confronted 
with the threat of barbarian invasion. Our Rome also must 
serve God or be ground under the Vandal’s heel. Our age 


must recognize that man is not his own Creator but a creature 
under God. 


Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 





PERSONAL RELIGION DIVORCED FROM 
OBJECTIVE CHRISTIANITY 


R. B. KUIPER 


NDER the title Personal Religion* Douglas Clyde Mac- 

intosh, the well-known Dwight Professor of Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion in Yale University, has writ- 
ten a companion volume to his Social Religion, published 
in 1939. That he has chosen to write the more recent of 
these volumes is in itself significant. It is evidence that the 
pendulum of theological liberalism is beginning to swing back 
from excessive emphasis on the social aspect of religion. 
Once more the truism, strangely neglected for some time, is 
being recognized, that society can be no better than the 
individuals constituting it. From that viewpoint Macintosh’s 
latest book deserves a’ hearty welcome. 

Macintosh is of the opinion that, while some ministers are 
greatly interested in personal evangelism and others in social 
reform, very few ministers are deeply interested in both. 
That leads him to the observation that, although logically 
these two interests are allies, psychologically they are rivals. 
That they are allies logically few will care to dispute, but 
with the estimate, however neatly expressed, that psychologi- 
cally they are rivals it is difficult to agree. To be sure, few if 
any ministers devote themselves equally to personal evan- 
gelism and social reform. But what accounts for this dis- 
parity? In a great many instances, no doubt, the mere 
matter of limitation of time. In other instances, however, 
the minister’s theology is the deciding factor. The adherent 
of modern dispensationalism, for example, bestirs himself to 
rescue individuals from the conflagration of society but ad- 
mits that he is not concerned about putting out the fire, 
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because Christ will take care of that at his second coming; 
and many a liberal of one or two decades ago concentrated 
on social reform because he deprecated interest in personal 
salvation as narrow. Given a balanced theology, every faith- 
ful minister of the gospel is sure to take a profound interest 
in both personal and social religion. That it does not follow 
conversely that a deep interest in both on the part of a given 
minister is conclusive evidence of the soundness of his theo- 
logical views need hardly be said. 

‘Excellent organization of material renders the summariza- 
tion of the content of Macintosh’s book a simple task. It 
consists of two parts: The Principles of Personal Religion and 
The Propagation of Personal Religion. Under the first head 
fall three chapters. The first, entitled ‘Old-Time Religion”’, 
describes, for the most part in their own words, the personal 
religion of such Puritans as John Cotton, patriarch of New 
England, and certain of his descendants. In the second chap- 
ter the author sets forth his views of sin, Christ, redemption, 
conversion and the Christian life under the head “Modern 
Evangelicalism”. The third chapter deals with that activity 
which is always prominent in personal religion — prayer. The 
second part of the book comprises four chapters. ‘“‘Missions 
and Modernity’’ recommends a modern motive and message 
for missions. ‘‘The True Church and Ecumenicism” deplores 
the sad plight of the Christian church, prescribes as a remedy 
a “revitalized evangelicalism’’, and recommends church union, 
with reservations. ‘‘Personal Evangelism and Religious Edu- 
cation’”’ condemns much that today parades as religious 
education and insists that religious education, however neces- 
sary, can never serve as a substitute for individual conver- 
sion. In “Evangelism Today and Tomorrow”’ a plea is made 
for Henry B. Wright’s method of personal evangelism through 
the processes of friendship and for most of the methods of 
Frank Buchman, follower of Wright and leader of the Oxford 
Group Movement. 

This brief summary makes it clear that Macintosh’s sub- 
ject-matter is of the greatest importance and that his treat- 
ment of it excels in timeliness as well as practicality. Hence 
his Personal Religion must be deemed to be eminently deserv- 
ing, not only of perusai, but also of carefully considered 
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analysis and evaluation. This article will endeavor to deal 
thus with the volume. 

In the opinion of the present writer this book may be 
characterized both accurately and adequately as a concerted 
attempt to retain subjective Christianity, that is, Christianity 
as it resides in the hearts and manifests itself in the lives of 
the regenerate, while casting overboard objective Chris- 
tianity, that is, Christianity as revealed in Holy Scripture 
and received by the historic Christian church. What follows 
is intended as an elaboration and substantiation of that 
appraisal, and also as an answer to the question, which can- 
not be suppressed, whether or not Macintosh’s attempt has 
proved successful. 


I. EXTREME LIBERALISM REBUKED 


From the charge that Macintosh casts objective Chris- 
tianity overboard it may not be inferred that he is an avowed 
liberal. He would not be known as an extreme liberal nor, 
for that matter, as a moderate liberal. On the contrary, he 
calls himself a theist and an evangelical. The fact is that he 
is frankly critical of certain ultra-liberal positions but is far 
from renouncing theological liberalism. 

In the chapter on Christian missions the well-known book, 
Rethinking Missions, by Professor W. E. Hocking and others, 
comes in for a measure of adverse criticism. Concerning its 
radical advice that the Christian should look forward, not to 
the destruction of other religions, but to “ ‘their continued 
co-existence with Christianity, each stimulating the other in 
growth toward the ultimate goal, unity in the completest 
religious truth’ ’’, Macintosh has this to say: ‘Many mis- 
sionaries would agree with one of their number who sees in 
this a recommendation of ‘such a camouflaging of evangelism 
as would mean giving up the effort to convert people to Jesus 
Christ’”’ (p. 229). He proceeds: “‘And so we conclude that 
William Newton Clarke was fundamentally right when, 
liberal as he was, he declared that ‘Christianity proposes to 
win men away from other religions by bringing them some- 
thing better’”’ (p. 230). Valid though this criticism of 
Rethinking Missions is, Macintosh falls very far short of com- 
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pletely repudiating its liberal theology. ‘‘Christianity’’, he 
says, “in the form or forms in which it has existed as a his- 
torical and missionary religion, may have to die in order to 
live universally. It must lose its sectarianism; it must give 
up some of its dogmas and modify others; its name does not 
matter; and the person of its matchless historic leader it can 
afford to leave to the not uncritical but unbiased final candid 
judgment of the peoples of the world, without anxiety to 
insist upon their acceptance of the evaluations and meta- 
physical interpretations which have come down to us in our 
historic tradition” (pp. 229 f.). 

The chapter on ‘The True Church and Ecumenicism” 
roundly condemns the superficial optimism which is so char- 
acteristic of the liberal view of the church and in particular 
of the modernist church union movement. Macintosh finds 
it quite impossible to agree with the roseate statement in the 
“Church, Community and State Series”, published in con- 
nection with the 1937 Oxford Conference, that ‘‘ ‘the Church 
has never been so vigorous and so widely influential in the 
affairs of men as in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries’ ”’. 
On the contrary, he is convinced that the church “is in a 
serious state of health” (pp. 236f.). He justly ridicules the 
statistics which, year after year, include the names of multi- 
tudes of “ ‘dangling adherents who are not communicant 
members at all’’’ (p. 232) and he sees no good whatever in “‘a 
mere swelling of the membership of the Churches, without 
much regard to the basis on which new members are re- 
ceived” (p. 239). Concerning church union as a remedy for 
the present ills of Christendom he makes the singularly wise 
observation that ‘‘the fact should not be overlooked... that 
the present heightened interest in ecumenical Christianity 
with a view to the promotion of church union is in part, and 
perhaps in the first instance, one of the symptoms of the 
present debilitated condition of the various branches of the 
Christian Church. In contrast with the great multiplication 
of denominations and of local churches of the same denomina- 
tion which was so marked a characteristic of the Church life 
of the nineteenth century, this twentieth century cry for re- 
union and amalgamation is a sign, among other things, of the 
ebb of the tide of Christian evangelism” (p. 238). Later on 
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he expresses fear that the unity which Christians are demand- 
ing may be a “unity of indifference” (p. 263). Especially 
worthy of note is his remedy for the church’s ills. ‘This will 
include’, the reader is told, ‘‘as an essential ingredient of the 
remedy, a renewed and revitalized Christian evangelicalism. 
And this will involve, as a dynamic evangelicalism always has 
involved, the presentation of the Christian gospel of the sav- 
ing grace and power of God over against the background of 
God’s righteous law, man’s sin and guilt, and his desperate 
need and insufficiency” (p. 243). How superb a prescription! 
Only, Macintosh’s gospel, instead of being the whole counsel 
of God as revealed in Holy Scripture, is merely “honest wit- 
nessing to others on the basis of personal experience’’ (p. 248). 
That is disappointing in the extreme. 

The author’s condemnation of socialized religious education 
as advocated by George A. Coe, Henry F. Cope and Hugh 
Hartshorne, under the influence of John Dewey, is indeed 
refreshing. According to them religious education is educa- 
tion which trains lives to live for others. Macintosh remarks 
pointedly that ‘‘the proposed ‘reconstruction of the religion 
of the churches’ is thus seen to mean changing it into some- 
thing suspiciously like contemporary ‘humanism,’ or religion 
without God”’ (p. 294). Yet Macintosh’s own view of reli- 
gious education is utterly unsatisfactory. He would base it 
not on an objective, authoritative Bible but on the subjective 
ground of ‘‘the Christian religious experience of moral salva- 
tion” (p. 301). 

One more example of Macintosh’s critical attitude toward 
ultra-liberalism must be cited. In his discussion of regenera- 
tion he takes Channing to task for giving ‘‘the impression 
that human nature as such is essentially divine’ and Emer- 
son for his emphasis on self-reliance which “suggested a 
gospel of self-salvation, the substitution of man’s own meager 
self-made morality for the abounding grace of God as a 
ground of hope for the future’”’ (pp. 283 f.). From the ortho- 
dox viewpoint such criticism deserves the warmest com- 
mendation. But whether Macintosh himself accepts the 
orthodox view of regeneration is another matter, to which 
attention will be given after a little. 

By now one reason for Macintosh’s critical attitude toward 
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certain extreme liberal positions should be clear. Evidently 
he takes this attitude in the interest of personal religion. 
Because he realizes that a number of liberal teachings leave 
no room for subjective Christianity he rejects them. But to 
conclude that he is done with liberal theology would be folly. 


II. Historic EVANGELICALISM CONTEMNED 


Although Macintosh expresses the opinion that ‘‘the good 
and vital essence of the ‘old-time religion,’ of the older evan- 
gelical Christianity as personal religion, can be retained from 
a reasonable modern point of view” (p. 183), he, nevertheless, 
manifests definite hostility toward historic evangelical teach- 
ing in general and toward Calvinism in particular. This 
hostility appears in numerous misrepresentations. 

Time and again the ‘older evangelicalism” is stigmatized 
as ‘‘prescientific’. The implication that it was unscientific 
is inescapable. That fundamentalism has not always been 
scientific is true enough. Insistence on a strictly literal inter- 
pretation of every part of Holy Writ is a case in point. So 
was the tendency in revival meetings ‘“‘to induce and en- 
courage abnormal excitement and sometimes even hysterical 
phenomena, under the mistaken notion that these were mani- 
festations of the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit’. 
Macintosh’s criticism of this practice as unpedagogical is to 
the point (p. 288). But, surely, he must be aware that pres- 
ent-day iundamentalism, instead of being identifiable with 
historic Christianity, is at many points a corruption of it. 
And what right has Macintosh to rate his own brand of 
evangelicalism as scientific while denying that characteriza- 
tion to the evangelicalism of so eminent a divine as Jonathan 
Edwards? To name but a few more recent and at least 
equally worthy representatives of historic Christianity, does 
Macintosh really mean to berate as unscientific such theo- 
logians as James Orr, Herman Bavinck, B. B. Warfield, 
Geerhardus Vos, R. D. Wilson, J. G. Machen, O. T. Allis 
and Klaas Schilder? To ignore completely such scholars ex- 
cept for brushing aside their evangelicalism as ‘“‘prescientific”’ 
has a humorous aspect. One feels like repeating the taunt 
which Job flung at his supercilious friends: ‘“‘No doubt but 
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ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you”’ (Job 12:2). 
In this instance the paraphrase would seem in order: Wisdom 
was born with you. 

A curious error which deserves at least passing notice is the 
description as premillennial of the view that the preaching of 
the gospel for a witness to all peoples will herald the ap- 
proach of Christ’s visible return (pp. 192, 193, 203). Is it 
not a matter of common knowledge that not only premil- 
lenarians but also amillenarians and supernaturalistic post- 
millenarians teach this and that it has for nineteen centuries 
been the belief of practically the entire Christian church in 
all its branches? 

He who belittles historic evangelicalism is sure to despise 
that evangelicalism in its most consistent form — Calvinism. 
Precisely that Macintosh does. Repeatedly he pours out the 
vials of his contempt both on genuine Calvinism and on what 
he styles ‘‘hyper-Calvinism”. In doing so he usually indulges 
in serious misrepresentation. 

For the doctrine of absolute predestination Macintosh has 
no use at all. He is sure that it can only prove a most effec- 
tive damper on missionary enterprise (e.g., pp. 187, 196). 
One wonders whether he is overlooking the fact that the 
church’s first great missionary to the gentiles, who passion- 
ately besought men everywhere to be reconciled to God and 
labored more abundantly than all his fellow-apostles, was, if 
an anachronism may be permitted, a Calvinist of the first 
water. One wonders whether Macintosh knows that, what- 
ever individual Calvinists may have said, historic Calvinism 
has never subscribed to the extreme view that “willingness 
to be damned for the glory of God”’ is ‘‘the true test of being 
a Christian’”’ (p. 199), but has studiously avoided coordinat- 
ing the glorification of God through the damnation of the 
reprobate with the glorification of God by the salvation of 
the elect. One wonders whether he has ever read that unsur- 
passed avowal of the sincerity of the gospel invitation which 
is contained in the strictly Calvinistic Canons of Dort: ‘As 
many as are called by the gospel are unfeignedly called. For 
God hath most earnestly and truly declared in his Word what 
will be acceptable to him: namely, that all who are called 
should comply with the invitation” (Third and Fourth Heads 
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of Doctrine, Article 8). Again, one wonders whether Macin- 
tosh is ignorant of the fact that the doctrine of election, in- 
stead of deterring the Calvinist from missions, provides him 
with a powerful incentive for evangelistic effort. If it were 
not for election no sinner would believe the gospel. But the 
elect are sure to believe, and they are found in every age and 
nation. Did God not encourage Paul at Corinth by assuring 
him that he had much people in that city (Acts 18:10)? 
Election guarantees results. Once more, one wonders whether 
Macintosh has ever condescended to take note of the en- 
viable records for missionary activity of such uncompromis- 
ingly Calvinistic churches as the Reformed Churches of the 
Netherlands, the Christian Reformed Church in this country 
and the infant Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 

Another Reformed doctrine of which Macintosh appears 
to have scant knowledge is that of the inclusion of the chil- 
dren of believers in the covenant of grace. He makes no 
noticeable distinction between the religious education of 
children of the covenant and the religious education of those 
outside the covenant. The main thesis of Horace Bushnell’s 
Christian Nurture, that the child is to grow up a Christian 
and never to think of himself as being other than a Chris- 
tian, does indeed lie open to some criticism. Bushnell did not 
base this teaching squarely and solely upon the Reformed 
conception of the covenant of grace. A weakened view of the 
Reformed doctrine of total depravity and inability likely 
contributed to it. However, it may be doubted seriously 
that Macintosh rejects Bushnell’s teaching because he finds 
it insufficiently Calvinistic. Much more likely his objection 
is directed against its very Calvinism. The proposition that, 
in view of the “ ‘organic unity of the Christian family’ ”’, 
even the infant child of Christian parents is ‘‘ ‘presumptively 
regenerate’’”’, and being thus “ ‘accepted in God’s super- 
natural economy as a believer’”’, is entitled to be regarded 
as a Christian and a proper subject for baptism and church 
membership (cf. pp. 285 f.) is in essential harmony with the 
Reformed doctrine of the covenant. Macintosh objects 
strenuously to it on the score that it is sure to discredit 
Jesus’ emphatic declaration, ‘‘Ye must be born again’’ (p. 
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284). Why it should do this is indeed difficult to see. No 
theology insists more strongly on the necessity of regenera- 
tion than does the Reformed, and the doctrine of the inclu- 
sion of the children of believers in the covenant of grace in 
no way detracts from this necessity in their case. It merely 
asserts that such children frequently are regenerated at a 
very early age. And, Macintosh to the contrary notwith- 
standing (p. 279), no preaching can demand more forcefully 
than does the Calvinistic that manifestation of regeneration 
which is known as conversion. It is not only interesting, but 
highly significant as well, that the few churches which take 
seriously the ‘‘presumptive regeneration” of covenant chil- 
dren have perhaps the highest percentage of professed con- 
versions among their young people. 

At times one wonders whether, for all his abuse of Cal- 
vinism, Macintosh does not attempt to steal its thunder. In 
presenting what he considers the proper aim of Christian 
missions he gives what purports to be a modern definition of 
Christianity. It is said to be “the religion of the reign of 
God’s will, by God’s grace and power and through man’s 
faith, in individual lives and, as a consequence, progressively 
in all social relations” (p. 231). From the viewpoint of his- 
toric orthodoxy that is a good definition of Christianity so 
far as it goes, and it may even be said that it goes a long 
way, though by no means all the way. But there is nothing 
in it which has not been taught and stressed by Calvinism 
for centuries. Yet Calvinism is given no credit whatever. 
That too is misrepresentation. 


III. CurRIsTIAN DOCTRINE DESPOILED 


The author of Personal Religion reveals his aversion to ob- 
jective Christianity not merely by frequent misrepresentation 
of its teachings. He goes much farther. In presenting his 
“modern evangelicalism” he grants that he would not ‘‘neces- 
sarily”’ retain all the dogmas of the old evangelicalism (p. 
107). The wording of this admission may well elicit a smile. 
The fact is that he would do away with all those doctrines of 
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historic Christianity that are truly cardinal. A few striking 
examples may be cited. 

Historic Christianity is founded squarely on the Bible as 
God’s infallible revelation. It is quite true that “during the 
entire period between the Reformation and the beginning of 
the general Protestant missionary movement late in the 
eighteenth century, the religion of all faithful Protestants was 
based, as they would have been ready to say, with Chilling- 
worth, upon ‘the infallibility of Scripture’ as ‘the chiefest of 
all my grounds’”’ (p. 186). But Macintosh substitutes for 
this solid objective foundation unstable subjective experience. 
He would believe in divine providence because this belief is 
“justifiable on grounds of experience and reason” (p. 145). 
He would discover the will of God by spiritual intuition, by 
surrender to the will of God, and also by reference to, the 
Sermon on the Mount, but not by direct reference to the 
Bible as a whole (p. 247). The God of the Bible, who pun- 
ishes unbelievers with eternal death, is for him a false God, 
utterly undeserving to be called God, for ‘‘God is best re- 
vealed in the most unselfish love we know”’ (p. 207). Revela- 
tion is defined as “discovery of God, experience of divine 
Reality, being delivered from evil especially through reli- 
gion, and being consciously supported by divine power” 
(p. 250). It would be difficult to subjectify revelation more 
completely. 

Historic Christianity is based upon certain supernatural 
events. Prominent among these is the incarnation of the 
eternal Son of God, which John describes in the statement, 
“The Word became flesh’ (John 1:14). Macintosh teaches 
the very opposite — that man became God — when he says: 
“It was chiefly through the immediate presence and working 
of God, the Holy Spirit, in him that Jesus became the Divine 
Man” (p. 114). Another supernatural occurrence, funda- 
mental to Christianity, is Christ’s bodily resurrection, of 
which Paul says: “If Christ be not risen, then is our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith is also vain” (I Corinthians 15:14). 
Of that event Macintosh has this to say: ‘“The relation of 
Jesus to God was such that by virtue of it Jesus had eternal 
life, and rose triumphant over death, whatever may have 
happened to his physico-chemical body, and whatever may 
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be the explanation or lack of explanation of the appearances 
witnessed by his disciples’’ (pp. 116 f.). 

No doctrine of historic Christianity is more cardinal than 
that of Christ’s deity. Macintosh does not find it difficult to 
subscribe to the ambiguous statement made by President 
John A. Mackay, of Princeton Theological Seminary, that 
“ ‘the Christian faith is that God was in Christ’”’ (p. 113), 
but he denies Christ’s essential deity outright in the state- 
ment: ‘We have in the religious experience of Jesus our best 
illustration and our fullest revelation of what God, in the 
sense of a divinely functioning Reality and Cause, can do in 
a highly endowed human life which unreservedly enters into 
and maintains a certain spiritual religious adjustment” 
(p. 217). 

The very heart of Christian truth is the doctrine of the 
substitutionary atonement, the scriptural teaching that 
Christ’s death was a sacrifice for the expiation of sin through 
the satisfaction of divine justice. Macintosh will have nothing 
of it. He finds himself in agreement with liberal theology 
which, says he, “‘is practically unanimous in rejecting this 
doctrine of substitutionary punishment, substitutionary satis- 
faction of the claims of Divine justice, substitutionary 
‘atonement’”’. He adds that “the rejection has been based, 
ever since the time of the Socinians (to go no further back), 
upon broad rational and ethical grounds” (p. 120). Of course, 
he admits that Paul taught this doctrine, but that was 
because “‘he was still the Old Testament Jew to some extent, 
even after he had become a New Testament Christian” 
(p. 121). Paul’s mistake was that “he poured the new wine 
of the gospel of God’s grace into the old wineskins of the 
traditional system of propitiatory sacrifice to change the 
attitude of a vengeful deity, with the inevitable result that 
the old forms broke under the strain and much of the new 
Christian truth was lost to many minds” (p. 122). Accord- 
ing to Macintosh ‘‘satisfaction of the demands of Divine 
justice is not yet a ‘finished work’; it is not something com- 
pletely realized in any past event” (p. 127). 

Surely no further evidence is needed. There is nothing 
hyperbolic about saying that Personal Religion makes havoc 
of objective Christianity. 
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IV. SUBJECTIVE CHRISTIANITY DESTROYED 


As has been remarked, Macintosh would nevertheless be 
known as a theist and an evangelical. However ruthlessly he 
has demolished the foundation of Christianity, he is certain 
that somehow Christianity survives in the wreckage. To 
change the metaphor, time and again he seems ready to cast 
the whole of Christianity to the moles and the bats, but he 
always manages to hang on to some remains, and these re- 
mains he denominates ‘‘personal religion”’. 

What then is the personal religion which Macintosh rec- 
ommends? 

In view of his bold denial of the basic teachings of his- 
toric Christianity it might be thought that he would propose 
a Christianity without doctrine. To his credit it must be 
said that he does not commit that extreme folly. After assert- 
ing that what is needed is a ‘functionally evangelical the- 
ology’’, he goes on: “But this should not be understood as 
meaning that the theologian should be guided by pragmatic 
considerations alone, or perhaps even primarily, in con- 
structing his doctrinal system. Fundamental in the interest 
characteristic of the sincerely religious mind is the interest in 
the truth of its religious ideas’”’ (p. 222). Then the reader is 
informed that the development in detail of a theology answer- 
ing this description is reserved for a later volume. Although 
the doctrinal content of Macintosh’s personal religion remains 
to be worked out, even now it is safe to predict that its final 
test will be, not its scripturalness, but its agreement with 
“dependable experience and reasonable thought” (p. 107). 
But this can only mean that a satisfying guarantee that it 
will prove to be a specifically Christian theology is lacking. 

‘What is the God of Macintosh’s personal religion? That 
question is not easy to answer, but a few things can be said 
with undoubted certainty. As was already shown, he is not 
a God of such perfect holiness and absolute justice that by 
virtue of his very nature he is certain to consign to eternal 
death, everlasting banishment from his blessed presence to the 
place where their worm dies not and the fire is not quenched, 
all those sinners who fail to embrace his gracious offer of 
reconciliation in Christ crucified. Furthermore, he is not the 
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sovereign God of Christianity. “It must not be assumed”, 
we are told, that “whatever is is... of God’s appointing” 
(p. 145). But a God who has not foreordained everything 
and is in any degree, no matter how small, dependent on his 
creatures simply is not God. It is for us, we are informed, to 
set up a “much higher ethical ideal” for God than is implied 
in the biblical doctrine of predestination (p. 199). What may 
this mean if not that mere men are to impose their sense of 
right and wrong on the Highest? But if so, he is not the 
Highest. If this be not humanism, what is? 

Salvation is obviously essential to personal religion. What, 
according to Macintosh, is salvation? Every Christian will 
most readily agree with him that it embraces sanctification, 
deliverance from the power and pollution of sin. Without 
holiness no man will see the Lord. However, Macintosh ex- 
cludes from salvation the equally important element of 
justification in the Pauline sense. Escape by means of an 
expiatory sacrifice from the wrath of a just and holy God is 
said to be unnecessary for the simple reason that this wrath 
is non-existent (pp. 119f.). But what if Paul knew better 
than does Macintosh? What if this wrath is a reality after 
all? Then what remains of Macintosh’s conception of salva- 
tion? For justification, if it be an essential part of salvation, 
is antecedent and prerequisite to sanctification. Every once 
in a while Macintosh makes mention of salvation by the 
grace of God. But all he means by this is that divine grace 
is a necessary factor in salvation. What he does not mean is 
that it is the determining factor. The will of man is that. 
Speaking of the satisfaction of divine justice he says: “It is 
not something completely realized in any past event, however 
permanently significant and uniquely efficacious for redemp- 
tion such an event as the suffering and death of Jesus, the 
just one on behalf of the unjust, may have been and may 
continue to be. In its fulness, satisfaction of the righteous- 
ness and good will of God, in which full at-onement, recon- 
ciliation, must culminate, is not an event completed in the 
past, but an ideal for the future. God’s necessary part in it 
will assuredly be performed; but whether all men will finally 
yield to the reconciling love and work of God remains to be 
seen” (p. 127). But if salvation is only in part by the grace 
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of God it is not really by grace at all. Salvation is by grace 
if grace, in addition to being necessary for salvation, actually 
saves. 

Much is made in Personal Religion of regeneration. The 
author insists in no uncertain terms on its absolute necessity. 
Without it no man can see the kingdom of God. Well and 
good. But just what does he mean by regeneration? Re- 
peatedly he speaks of it as a work of the Holy Spirit. He 
criticizes sharply those who ascribe it to man. And yet 
Macintosh’s view of the new birth is marred by a serious 
superficiality. It stems from his departure from the stern 
Calvinistic teaching of the total depravity and total inability 
of the natural man, and it becomes manifest in his customary 
failure to distinguish sharply between regeneration, in which 
the sinner is wholly passive, and conversion, in which God 
and the sinner cooperate. It also appears in his remark that 
“character is not... miraculously bestowed upon man, but 
comes as the deposit of conduct’ (p. 141). That conduct 
has a most direct bearing on the development of character 
few will care to deny, but that God basically bestows char- 
acter in the miracle of regeneration is a teaching essential to 
Christianity. 

The need of individual conversion may almost be said to 
be the central theme of Macintosh’s book. In a work on 
personal religion it should receive tremendous emphasis. 
With much of what is said on this subject the orthodox 
Christian will find himself in perfect accord. That conversion 
is “both an act of repentance and an act of faith’, that 
“Christian repentance is no mere passing sorrow or regret 
for wrongdoing, any more than Christian faith is a mere 
intellectual assent to a creed or doctrine’, that “Christian 
repentance is a fundamental change of mind with respect to 
sin, a setting of the direction of the life permanently against 
it, and thus no mere change of feeling’, that ‘“‘man is active 
in the process” (pp. 130, 132) — all that admits of no doubt. 
And yet certain truths are conspicuously absent from Macin- 
tosh’s description of this religious experience. The volitional 
aspect of conversion and to some extent the emotional, im- 
portant as they are, are stressed at the expense of the intel- 
lectual element. Nothing is said of being driven by conviction 
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of sin to the crucified Christ in order to escape the wrath of 
God. Hence faith is very inadequately defined as ‘‘a turning 
to God for deliverance from a sinful state of mind and heart 
and will, and from a sinful way of life’ (p. 130). Then too, 
Macintosh fails to do justice to the scriptural teaching that 
conversion is a supernatural act of God before it can be an 
act of man, that God grants conversion (Acts 11:18), and 
that the sinner should be told to pray: ‘‘Turn thou me, and 
I shall be turned; for thou art Jehovah my God” (Jeremiah 
31:18). In line with this failure is the inane remark that 
conversion is man’s ‘‘free act, which no one, not even God, 
can force upon him”’ (p. 132). Certainly, God forces salva- 
tion on no one, but this is not because of divine impotence. 
The simple fact is that God has chosen to initiate man’s sal- 
vation by making him willing to be saved and that this 
operation of divine grace in the sinner’s heart is in every 
instance efficacious. The extreme inadequacy of Macintosh’s 
discussion of conversion and faith is perhaps best brought 
out by calling to mind the teaching on these subjects of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Says this great Reformed 
creed: ‘‘When God converts a sinner, and translates him into 
the state of grace, He freeth him from his natural bondage 
under sin; and, by His grace alone, enables him freely to will 
and to do that which is spiritually good’ (Chapter IX, 
Section IV), and: “By this faith, a Christian believeth to be 
true whatsoever is revealed in the Word, for the authority of 
God Himself speaking therein’, and again: ‘The principal 
acts of saving faith are accepting, receiving, and resting upon 
Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and eternal life, 
by virtue of the covenant of grace” (Chapter XIV, Section 
II). It is clear that Macintosh could not ex animo subscribe 
to these articles. 

Prayer of necessity plays an important réle in personal 
religion, and in prayer recognition of the supernatural would 
seem to be very prominent. But Macintosh reduces it to a 
low level indeed. Prayer for such material blessings as rain 
he ridicules by asking: ‘Is the prayer for a miraculous 
modification of the weather fundamentally different from the 
prayer of the child that Rome might be made the capital of 
Turkey, because that was what she had put in her answer- 
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paper in the morning examination?” (p. 154). He does not 
seem to know that a great many intelligent Christians see no 
conflict whatever between calling upon God for rain and 
holding that after the completion of special revelation in 
Holy Writ God is no longer wont to perform miracles in 
nature. To pray for rain is not to request a miracle but 


simply to recognize the inclusiveness of divine providence. | 


According to Macintosh the object of prayer is not that God 
may do or give the things requested, but that he who prays 
may become active to the end of bringing these things to 
pass. ‘‘There is a place, no doubt’’, we are told, “for public 
prayer and worship, in order to stimulate spiritual aspiration, 
encourage faith in God, promote the right religious adjust- 
ment in the listeners, and stimulate their moral resolution 
and socially ethical activity; but it may well be questioned 
whether more harm than good is not sometimes done by 
public prayer, especially by the traditional ‘long prayer,’ in 
which, according to convention, it would seem, all good 
causes must be ‘remembered’”’. Doubt is expressed as to 
whether there is ever room in public prayer for ‘‘wishes con- 
cerning situations about which the congregation can do 
nothing” (p. 168). That prayer is not a substitute for work 
goes altogether without saying. The Christian religion has 
never taught that it is. The motto Ora et Labora has been in 
use well-nigh from time immemorial in the most orthodox 
circles. But iviacintosh’s conception of prayer is man-cen- 
tered to the point of savoring strongly of humanism. 

To do the will of God is indisputably of the essence of 
personal religion. But how is the divine will to be discovered? 
Macintosh’s spurning of the Bible as the one infallible rule of 
practice as well as of faith might be expected to make it 
difficult for him to answer that question. So it does. That 
he resorts to the answer of Henry B. Wright and Frank 
Buchman is much more disappointing than surprising. To 
be sure, the teaching of Jesus is not ignored, nor are the 
“four standards” formulated in Robert E. Speer’s Principles 
of Jesus: “Is it honest? Is it pure? Is it unselfish? Is it 
loving?’’ But recourse is also taken to subjective guidance 
through “hunches’’, “irresistible convictions’ and ‘luminous 
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thoughts” (pp. 363-365). It appears that there is but a 
step between religious subjectivism and superstition. 

Much is said of religious education as a means of fostering 
personal religion. What is needed in our day, we are told, is 
not merely evangelism directed chiefly to the emotions, nor 
merely religious education addressed exclusively to the intel- 
lect, but educational evangelism. This writer shares that 
conviction enthusiastically. But with Macintosh’s definition 
of Christian education he cannot possibly agree. As was 
previously pointed out, Macintosh would base religious edu- 
cation on subjective experience rather than on objective 
revelation. Another extremely serious defect in his program of 
religious education is his failure to insist on the leavening of 
secular education by religion. In his zeal to guard religious 
education against secularization he makes the error of putting 
religious education and secular education asunder. From the 
viewpoint of personal religion a more serious error is hardly 
imaginable. Few factors have contributed so much to the 
decadence of personal religion in America as the almost com- 
plete secularization of the public schools. Then too, strange 
though it may seem, Macintosh makes the identical mistake 
which is made by many present-day fundamentalists when 
he puts much less stress on the need of religious education as 
a means to conversion than on its necessity after conversion. 
This is in line with his emphasis on the volitional aspect of 
conversion at the expense of its intellectual aspect, and it 
surely makes for an unintellectual, not to say anti-intel- 
lectual, sort of religion. 

That evangelistic effort is, on the one hand, evidence of 
personal religion on the part of him who puts forth the effort 
and, on the other hand, the God-ordained means of producing 
personal religion in those to whom the effort is addressed, has 
the common consent of evangelicals. Macintosh also con- 
sents and he does it emphatically. But, according to him, 
just what is the evangel? The value of preaching the Word 
is belittled. Approvingly a professional man is quoted to the 
effect that not all the preaching he could have listened to 
would have led him to that Christian activity which he per- . 
formed under the influence of life in the Oxford group (p. 
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397). But Scripture says that ‘‘it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe’ (I Corinthians 
1:21). From the evangel Macintosh would remove its offense. 
He says: ‘The traditional Christian supernaturalism with 
its stories of miraculous intervention in the natural order has 
made the acceptance of Christianity very difficult, especially 
for the educated Japanese and Chinese; ... the traditional 
Christian evangelicalism with its doctrine of substitutionary 
punishment as an atonement for sin has made our religion 
very difficult for the mystical-metaphysical mind of India; 
... Our traditional Christian orthodoxy, with its mysteries of 
the Trinity and the God-man has put a great stumbling- 
block in the way of faith throughout the Moslem world. So 
much so is all this that it may be contended that if we are to 
take seriously the ideal of not only ‘evangelizing’ the non- 
Christian world ... but of Christianizing the world as far as 
may be, we must, as W. N. Clarke insisted as long ago as 
1900, ‘simplify the Christian message by distinguishing what 
is central from what is not’” (pp. 209f.). But the great 
apostle to the gentiles declared: ‘“‘We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews a stumblingblock and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God” 
(I Corinthians 1:23). Again he says: “If Christology and 
the Christo-centric approach make my historically skeptical 
brother stumble, I will no longer insist that the essentials of 
religion be always clothed in these historically conditioned 
and, as it seems to some, more or less questionable concepts” 
(pp. 215 f.). What can this mean but that Macintosh is 
ready, if need be, to eliminate from his evangel the Christ of 
Christian theology? But is not he the very Christ of Scrip- 
ture? One is compelled to ask, what remains of the gospel? 
It is no exaggeration to assert that Macintosh destroys the 
Christian message. 

Enough has been said of the personal religion advocated 
by Macintosh to warrant a conclusion. Only one conclusion 
is possible. His concerted effort to save subjective Chris- 
tianity from the ruins of objective Christianity has proved 
futile. What else could be expected? The two stand and fall 
together, for they are but two views of one structure. Other- 
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wise expressed, subjective Christianity is rooted in objective 
Christianity. Paul was right when he began the practical 
portion of his letter to the Romans thus: “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is 
your spiritual service’ (12:1). The conjunction ‘‘therefore” 
implies a necessary relationship between personal Chris- 
tianity and the objective Christianity set forth in the first 
eleven chapters. And ‘‘the mercies of God” by which Paul 
besought his readers to lead Christian lives come to light in 
the doctrine of sovereign grace so boldly taught in the self- 
same chapters. If personal religion be uprooted from objec- 
tive Christian truth, it may for a while retain the semblance 
of Christianity, but it is consigned to death. 

Macintosh’s latest book affords a striking example of what 
is bound to happen to Christianity, once subjective experience 
is substituted for objective divine revelation as its source. 
Mildly put, it is henceforth on its way out. The title Personal 
Religion is well chosen. It describes the content of this 
volume much more precisely than Personal Christianity would 
have done. For all its resemblance to Christianity, the 
religion recommended in Macintosh’s Personal Religion is not 
the real thing. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 











CELSUS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T IS due to the faithful labors of Origen that one of the 

strongest of the early assaults upon the Scriptures and 
the Christian religion has been preserved.' In the apologetic 
writing Contra Celsum an attempt was made to meet and to 
refute the criticism of the Scriptures and of Christianity 
which had been advanced by an antagonist of the name of 
Celsus.?, To the accomplishment of this task Origen devoted 
eight books, and the resultant work constitutes a milestone 
in the history of Christian apologetics.‘ 


* This article constitutes chapter four of a thesis entitled Biblical 
Criticism to the End of the Second Christian Century, which was submitted 
to the faculty of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
Philadelphia, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Due to the paper shortage caused by the present 
emergency and the consequent need of conserving space, it has been 
necessary in this printing to omit some quotations of the Greek text in 
the footnotes. 

* Lives of Origen may be found in the standard church histories. Cf. 
also Eugéne de Faye: Origéne, Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre, Sa Pensée. A fairly 
full bibliography on Origen is given by E. Preuschen in his article 
“Origenes” in the Herzog-Hauck Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, XIV. 

2 This is the avowed purpose of Origen, as repeatedly stated both in 
the preface and body of Contra Celsum. Cf., e. g., Praef. 3, 4, 6; 2:1; 3:1; 
4:1; 5:1; 6:1; 7:1; 8:1. The text of Contra Celsum has been edited by 
Koetschau in Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten dret 
Jahrhunderte, Origenes Werke, 1 and II. This edition has been used in 
the present thesis. Cf. also Patrologia Graeca, ed. Migne, XI. An English 
translation appears in The Ante- Nicene Fathers, IV. 

3 The character of Contra Celsum, particularly considered as an apolo- 
getic, has been largely praised and rightly so. For example, J. Patrick 


gives to his work The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus the sub-title 
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Origen was induced to enter upon his labors by the efforts 
of one Ambrose, who, according to Eusebius, was one of his 
converts.4 It was Ambrose who sent Celsus’ treatise to 
Origen and who urged him to undertake a reply.s At first, 
however, he did not wish to engage in such. an enterprise. 
The best refutation of the false charges of Celsus, he thought, 
was to be found in silence. Such a policy would be in accord 
with the example which Christ had set. At the same time, 
he did not wish to appear reluctant to attempt the task and 
so acceded to the requests of his friend. 

In séeking to answer Celsus, Origen proposed to reply to 
each argument which his opponent had advanced.’ At first, 
it seemed the course of wisdom merely to indicate the prin- 
cipal objections and then to work up the discussion into a 
systematic treatment (gwyuaromoijoar). However, circum- 
stances dictated a change of procedure, and the extant work 
constitutes the apologetic as it was actually carried out. 

An examination of the method which was finally adopted 
will naturally lead to the question whether Origen has faith- 
fully preserved the words and arguments of his opponent. 
To this question various answers have been given, yet on 


A Chapter in the History of Apologetics. A. B. Bruce in his Apologetics ; 
or, Christianity Defensively Stated, pp. 9-16, devotes a special section to 
Contra Celsum. E. J. Goodspeed (A History of Early Christian Literature, 
Chicago, 1942, p. 249) speaks of Origen’s work as ‘‘the peak of early 
Christian apologetic’, and E. O. James (In the Fulness of Time, London, 
1935, pp. 124, 125) says, “...his defence of Christianity against the 
pagan Celsus is one of the most profound apologies for the Faith in ancient 
times”. Lardner (Works, Vol. 7, London, 1838,) says ‘‘... that Origen’s 
eight books against Celsus are an invaluable treasure’”’. 

4 Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History, V1:18. For the Greek text see 
Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
Eusebius, 112, 556. Cf. also Migne, XX, 559. An English translation 
may be found in Lawlor and Oulton (Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History, 
I, 191) in which there appears a brief sketch of the life of Ambrose (II, 
213). A brief account of Ambrose’s life is also given by Mosheim: Origenes 
Vorstehers der Christlichen Schule zu Alexandrien und Aeltestens Acht 
Biicher von der Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion wider den Weltweisen 
Celsus, Hamburg, 1745. 

5 Contra Celsum, Praef. 1,3. From this point on it should be noted 
that references will be to Contra Celsum unless otherwise indicated. 

6 Praef. 1, 2. 

7 Praef. 3. 
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the whole the opinion seems to be fairly widely held that 
Celsus has indeed been faithfully and accurately represented. 
In fact, not a few have considered it possible to reconstruct 
this ancient polemic upon the basis of the fragments which 
appear in Origen’s book.*® 


It is a strange fact that, although Celsus’ writing, which 
he called the True Discourse, constitutes an unusually power- 
ful attack upon the Scriptures and the Christian religion, 
practically nothing is known about its author.» His name 


8 Possibly the most noteworthy of such attempts is that of Theodor 
Keim: Celsus’ Wahres Wort. Aelteste Streitschrift antiker Weltanschauung 
gegen das Christenthum vom Jahr 178 N. Chr., Ziirich, 1873. Keim ana- 
lyzes the True Discourse into an introduction and four main parts. Less 
pretentious analyses have been attempted by others who have sought to 
indicate the continuity of Celsus’ arguments. Mention may be made of 
E. Pélagaud: Etude sur Celse et la premiére escarmouche entre la Philosophie 
antique et le Christianisme naissant, Lyon, 1878, p. 249 ff.; W. J. Binde- 
mann: ‘Ueber Celsus und seine Schrift gegen die Christen’’ in Zeitschrift 
fiir die historische Theologie, Leipzig, 1842, 2. Heft, pp. 58-146; Patrick: 
op. cit.; B. Aubé: Histoire des Persécutions de l’Eglise. 

Origen himself claims to have preserved most of his opponent’s work 
(3:1). 

Cf. also 1:41; 5:1; 2:20. It should be noted, however, that Origen 
candidly admits that there have been some omissions. For example, when 
Celsus repeats a charge, Origen answers it but once. Cf., e. g., 2:5 and 
2:32; 6:39. 

Historians generally have agreed with this position of Origen. Renan, 
for example, believes it possible to reconstruct the True Discourse ‘‘avec 
les citations et les analyses qu’en a données Origéne’’ (Marc-Auréle et la 
Fin du Monde Antique, p. 352). Tzschirner (Der Fall des Heidenthums, I, 
324) says, ‘‘...so hat sich doch in der Widerlegungsschrift des Origenes 
so viel und zwar meist mit des Verfassers eigenen Worten ausgedriickt 
erhalten, dass man nicht nur ihren Inhalt und Zweck, sondern auch 
ihren Ton und ihre Farbe hinreichend erkennen und beurtheilen kann’’. 
Worthy of note also is the statement of Keim (op. cit., p. 199), ‘‘Um so 
mehr aber muss man ihm fiir eine zweite Leistung dankbar sein, namlich 
dafiir, dass er die Schrift des Celsus besonders auf den Punkten ganz 
wortlich erhalten hat, wo Celsus selbst seinen Plan und seine Gliederung 
verrath”’. It would not be difficult to multiply such quotations. 

9In the Contra Celsum the title of Celsus’ work is given usually as 
&dnOjs Adyos, which may be translated True Word or True Discourse. 
Pélagaud translates the title Le Livre de Verité, Keim as Wahres Wort. 
Kellner (Hellenismus und Christenthum oder die geistige Reaktion des 
antiken Heidenthums gegen das Christenthum, Koln, 1866, p. 26) translates 
the title as Das Wort der Wahrheit. Tzschirner (op. cit., p. 324) gives 
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was Celsus (6 Kédgos), and that is one of the few definite 
things that can be said about him. 


Origen himself was not sure about the identity of his 
opponent. He had heard that there were two men of this 
name, who were Epicureans, the first of whom lived at the 
time of Nero, and the other, whom Origen considered him- 
self to be refuting, at the time of Hadrian and later.*® He 


wahrheitliebende Rede. Keim’s interpretation of this title appears to be 
too strong and not borne out by the contents of the True Discourse itself, 
when he says (op. cit., p. 190), ‘... bekennt er als seine Absicht in erster 
Linie nicht irgend welcher feindseliger Schniirung gegen das Christenthum, 
sondern Objektivitat, imparteische Untersuchung, Herstellung des richtigen 
Thatbestandes, wie er denn auch gelegentlich gegen den Verdacht der 
Ausspionirung protestiert (1,12) oder sich betont, er wolle nicht un- 
billig sein, er gebe nur die Wahrheit (3, 59)”. Baur (The Church History 
of the First Three Centuries, translated from the German by the Rev. 
Allan Menzies, London, 1879, II, 141) seems to be on safer ground in his 
interpretation, ‘‘he (4. e., Celsus) doubtless meant to indicate the love of 
truth which had induced him to enter upon this refutation of Chris- 
tianity”. Mosheim (op. cit., p. 7) says that Claudius Caponnier inter- 
preted the word dyos as Geschichte, but he himself says that Celsus is 
writing not a history but “eine heftige und spitzige Strafrede’’. Cf. also 
B. J. Kidd (A History of the Church to A. D. 461, 1, 117) who renders, 
The True Account. 

10 1:8. The name itself was not particularly rare. Pélagaud has dis- 
covered at least twelve occurrences in Roman history (op. cit., p. 152). 
Cf. Aubé (op. cit., p. 165), “‘Origéne ne sait pas bien quel est ce Celse, de 
quel pays il est, ni a quelle école philosophique il appartient’’. Also, 
E. Stein: De Celso Platonico Philonis Alexandrini Imitatore in Eos, xxxiv, 
Paris, 1932-33 and Alitestamentliche Bibelkritik in der spdathellenistischen 
Literatur, Lwow, 1935. Stein holds that Celsus was a Platonic philosopher 
of Alexandria who had been acquainted with Philo’s writings and who 
took over Philo’s criticisms while rejecting his allegorical interpretations. 
This position may possibly be correct, but it cannot be definitely proven. 
As Stein shows, there are certain resemblances in the language of the two 
writers, but Celsus and Philo differed in their purpose and aim. Celsus 
was a critic of the Bible who sought to show that its teachings were foolish- 
ness. Philo, however, was not, strictly speaking, such a critic. Rather, 
he was a defender of and a believer in the Bible. What Philo criticized 
was not the Bible itself nor its teachings but rather what he believed to 
be a false interpretation of the Bible and its teaching, namely, the method 
of literal interpretation. In presenting an allegorical exposition Philo was 
really defending the Bible by setting forth what he believed to be its 
true teaching. Hence, it does not seem to be correct to say, for example, 
as does Stein (Alttestamentliche Bibelkritik, p. 15), ‘“‘Sowohl Philo als 
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does not, therefore, positively state that Celsus lived at the 
time of Hadrian, but merely that he has heard that such was 
the case. This opinion seems to be modified at a later point, 
when he asserts the possibility that his Celsus may possess 
the same name as the Epicurean. The reason for this appar- 
ent shift in position is that at this point Celsus appeared to 
be speaking as a Platonist rather than as an Epicurean. 
Origen also admits the possibilities that Celsus may be con- 
cealing his Epicurean views or that he may have substituted 
better opinions for them. Such lack of assurance, however, 
makes it manifest that he is none too well informed as to the 
identity of the one whose arguments he is seeking to refute. 

Again, some uncertainty appears when Origen indicates 


Celsus beanstanden diesen Bericht, nach dem die Welt in der Zeit ge- 
schaffen wurde’. This may apply to Celsus, but not to Philo. Philo 
criticized what he believed to be a false interpretation of the Mosaic 
account. Cf. Philo, with an English Translation by F. H. Colson and 
G. H. Whitaker (The Loeb Classical Library I, pp. 146, 148), Legum 
Allegoria: etmOes ravu 7d olecBar & huépats H Kabddov Xpovw yeyovevar Tov 
Kocpov. BovdNerar ob 7a. Te Ovnta yern Kal wadLy ad Ta GHOapra Kara Tovs 
olxetous émidetEar avoTavra apiOpobs, Ta wev Ovnra ws Epnv wapaperpav 
é&a01, Ta 6€ waxapra Kal evdaivova EBdouadt. Note Philo’s use of the word 
Bobderar. Origen himself was of the opinion that Celsus had not read 
Philo’s writings (4:51). Keim considers Celsus to have been a Roman 
(op. cit., p. 275): “‘Den Celsus geradezu als Gebiirtsrémer zu betrachten, 
ist durch den Namen, den Wohnort, den Patriotismus und durch die 
Anzeichen einer Beniitzung lateinischer Literatur empfohlen, anderseits 
durch die Vorliebe des Mannes fiir die Hellenen, welche er den Rémern 
ausdriicklich voranstellt, durchaus nicht ausgeschlossen’’. So also Péla- 
gaud: op. cit., p. 167. Renan thinks that the book was written at Rome 
(op. cit., p. 361). 

According to Pélagaud (op. cit., p. 166) it was thought by Jachmann 
that Celsus lived in Persia. The remarks of Achille Coen are to the point: 
“‘...@ neppure ci fermeremo a disputare se Celso fu un greco, o un ro- 
mano, sebbene ci sembri che alle ragioni abbastanza ingegnose esposte 
dal Pélagaud per provare che Celso era romano potrebbero opporsi ar- 
gomenti non meno validi i quali condurrebero all’ altra conclusione; 
queste ed altre simiglianti quistioni sono state il tema di discussioni 
interminabli e minuziose fra i critici, i quali non sono ancora riesciti a 
porsi d’accordo rispetto ad esse”. Cf. “Il Piu Antico Libro Pagano di 
Polemica Religiosa Contro II Cristianesimo”’ in Rassegna Settimanale di 
Politica, Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Roma, 1880, No. 120, 279. Cf. S. Zeitlin 
(Josephus on Jesus, p. 82) who expresses uncertainty as to whether such 
a person as Celsus had actually lived. 
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that he is not sure whether his Celsus is the one who com- 
posed two other books against Christians." The exact force 
of this passage is not as clear as could be desired, and its 
meaning has been the subject of some discussion. Appar- 


1 4:36. el ye odrés éore kal 6 kara XpioriavGv GAda ddo BiBXia 
ouvraéas, TAXA hutv Prroverkdv ods ur) ehpdver EvPéovs wvduacev. 

™ Neander (Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche, 
I, 202) believes that the phrase &AXa dbo Bi BXia refers to the work which 
Origen attempted to refute. Could the Epicurean Celsus, who had written 
books in which his Epicureanism was not concealed, also be the one who 
had written two other books (The True Discourse) against Christians? 
This, according to Neander, was the point at issue. Baur (op. cit., II, 
p. 142 n.) suggests that if the reference is actually to the True Discourse, 
why should the work be spoken of as &\Xa dbo BiBXia? Neander merely 
says that Celsus had written a work in two books, entitled the True 
Doctrine, but he does not enlarge upon this analysis. Aubé (op. cit., 
p. 168) thinks that the reference is to two books other than the True 
Discourse which Celsus composed against Christians. But the passage is 
difficult, and Origen’s meaning is not clear by any means. The words 
merely constitute a further indication of the uncertainty which prevailed 
in Origen’s own mind. 

But cf. Fenger (De Celso, Christianorum adversario, Epicureo, 1828) who 
appears to think that Origen’s testimony is clear and should be trusted. 
He concludes (p. 107) “...usquedum plura et fortiora proponantur 
argumenta contra sententiam Origenis, longe probabilius esse testimonio 
ejus confidere, quam idem rejicere’’. Origen’s language is as follows (1:8): 
edpioxerar pev yap & &d\d\wy ovyypayparwv ’Emxobperos Sv* évraida 
6é dua 7d Soxety ebNoywrepov KaTnyopety Tov dyou pw duortoyav Ta 
"Emtxobpov mpoororeirar Kpeirrov te Tov ynivou elvar év avOpmrw aby- 
vyeves Deod Kai ono x.7.X. 

In these words, therefore, while Origen does admit that Celsus was an 
Epicurean, he nevertheless believed that his opponent had concealed his 
true convictions. In 1:10 and 1:21 Celsus is apparently identified as an 
Epicurean. Cf. also 1:32; 3:22, 35, 80; 4:4, 54; 5:3. In 8:15 Origen admits 
that he cannot discover from what sect Celsus has taken certain opinions, 
but he also acknowledged that Celsus himself may have made up these 
opinions. In any case, the passage is evidence of Origen’s candor. It 
does not necessarily prove the wide erudition of Celsus, as Pélagaud 
(op. cit., p. 391) thinks. Cf. also 5:62-64. 

Mosheim (op. cit.) discusses the question of Celsus’ philosophical posi- 
tion in his Vorrede (op. cit., pp. 40 ff.). Mosheim gives an excellent sum- 
mary of Celsus’ doctrine of God and the world. “Er spricht zwar in 
seinem ganzen Buche von der Welt eben so, wie Plato in seinem so ge- 
nannten Timaeus.’’ The comment of Frid. Adolph Philippi should be 
noted (De Celsi, Adversarii Christianorum, Philosophandi Genere, Berlin, 
1836, p. 27): “‘Huic Origenis de adversario suo iudicio (7. e. that Celsus 
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ently a man by the name of Celsus had composed two books 
against Christians and Origen did not know whether their 
author was his present opponent or not. We do not intend 
to enter upon an exegesis of the passage. Suffice it at this 
point to say that in these words there is to be found addi- 
tional evidence of the fact that Origen knew little about the 
identity of Celsus. 

According to Eusebius, Origen composed his eight treatises 
against Celsus during the reign of Philip the Arabian at a 
time when he was said to be over sixty years of age.® It is 


was a disguised Epicurean) inter veteres nemo contradixit, recentioribus 
temporibus Baronius, Spencerus, Ionsius, Basnagius, Valesius, Dodwellus, 
Fabricius, Buddeus, omnes fere viri docti ante Moshemium, qui modo 
accuratius rem tractarunt, assensi sunt. Moshemius primus ausus est 
hanc Origenis sententiam funditus subvertere. Wesselingium (7. e. Peter 
Wesseling, Liber Probabilium, cap. 23, as given by Bindemann: op. cit., 
p. 68) qui in Probabilibus, quamvis paulo ante Moshemium, tamen non 
tam multis et firmis usus argumentis et dubitantius contradixit, jure 
nostro hic praeterimus.”’ 

Probably the most learned defence of the position that Celsus was 
an Epicurean is to be found in Fenger: op. cit.; Philippi (op. cit.) also 
adopts this position in the main, although disagreeing with Fenger’s 
method of procedure. He says (p. 112), ‘Sed Fengeri libro illa certe 
laud vindicanda est, quod recto in universum sensu ductus, quamvis non 
rectis maximam partem argumentis nixus, primus certissima suasione 
Moshemio contradixerit, qui auctoritate sua speciosisque rationibus 
doctorum virorum hac de re iudicia aliquantum turbasse videtur”. Kellner 
is possibly the latest to write in defence of this position (op. cit., pp. 26 ff.): 
“Er war von Haus aus Epikurdischer Philosoph’’. Lardner speaks of 
Celsus (0p. cit., p. 264) as “this learned Epicurean’’. Mosheim (op. cit., 
p. 30) discusses a work of Dodwell in which Dodwell taught that Celsus 
was an Epicurean in the school but not when he was outside the class- 
room. In the True Discourse, therefore, he was not speaking as an Epi- 
curean. The following passages are those which are sometimes considered 
as evidences of Epicureanism: 2:41, 42, 60; 3:35, 80; 4:75, 86. Cf. Péla- 
gaud’s discussion of Fenger’s position (op. cit., pp. 219 ff.). Cf. also 
Kayser (La philosophie de Celse et ses rapports avec le christianisme, Stras- 
bourg, 1844, p. 29) who says, ‘‘Le philosophe avec lequel je le comparerai de 
préférence, c’est Plutarque”. Denis (Du Discours de Celse contre les Chré- 
tiens intitulé Le Discours Véritable, p. 451) says, ‘‘Il s’y montre de Plutarque, 
qu’un épicurien decidé, a la fagon de Lucien”. The real reason why all such 
attempts to classify Celsus are not satisfactory is that the data given by 
Origen are too meagre. 

13 Op. cit., VI:36:1, 2. Cf. A. Harnack: Die Chronologie der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur bis Eusebius, II, 35 ff. 
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generally thought that Philip reigned from 244 to 249." 
Hence, it would seem that an approximate date, at least, 
might be found for Contra Celsum. Apparently Origen wrote 
before the outbreak of the Decian persecution in 249, for he 
makes no reference to persecution and inclines to believe 
that there is no immediate danger of such.’ Hence, the work 
was probably not composed later than 248 or early in the 
year 249. At the same time, since we are to understand 
Eusebius as in all likelihood meaning that Origen was over 
sixty years of age at the time, it would seem that the earliest 
date is 246. Quite possibly the time of composition, therefore, 
was 248-249, although this cannot be positively asserted." 


Celsus himself probably wrote his True Discourse sometime 
during the latter half of the second century. Quite possibly 
the date was, as some assert, 177 or 178, but this can by no 
means be proven.’? At any rate, his powerful attack upon 
Christianity saw the light of day at least some seventy years 
before Origen took up his pen in reply. 


4 Cf. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XII, pp. 87-95 for a survey 
of Philip’s reign. 

8 3:15. 

16 This date has found fairly widespread acceptance. Cf. e. g., De Faye: 
op. cit., p. 162; Pélagaud: .op. cit., p. 190; Koetschau: op. cit., p. xxii; 
Lardner (op. cit., p. 211) suggests either 246 or 249; Keim: op. cit., p..263. 

17 T do not understand how De Faye (op. cit., I, 141) can write, “En ce 
qui concerne la date du Discours véritable, l’unanimité s’est faite parmi 
les critiques. Celse l’a composé entre les années 178 et 180’. The follow- 
ing do not place the date between 178 and 180: Denis (op. cit., p. 452) 
places the date in the first year of Antoninus Pius; Kayser (op. cit., p. 3) 
says that the date cannot be earlier than 150; Kellner (op. cit., p. 25) 
places the date at about 150. So also Tollinton; Guericke: Manual of 
Church History, translated by W. G. T. Shedd, p. 100. Goodspeed (op. 
cit., p. 138) gives 150 (on p. 57, however, he gives 177-178); Turner 
(Studies in Early Church History, p. 17) says, “...we do not know when 
he wrote’. Coen (op. cit., p. 280) places the date between 175 and 180. 
Lardner (op. cit., p. 211) gives 176; Stein (Alttestamentliche Bibelkritik, 
p. 10) gives 180. Gwatkin (Early Church History, to A. D. 313, 1, 183) 
sets the date at about 178 and gives a useful note on the subject. Kriiger 
(History of Early Christian Literature, translated by Rev. Charles R. 
Gillett, New York, 1897, p. 198) gives 177-180 A. D. The following place 
the writing during the reign of Marcus Aurelius: Bindemann: op. cit., p. 
61; Neander: op. cit., pp. 201 ff.; Tzschirner: op. cit., p. 325; Bruce (op. 
cit., p. 9) gives the “latter half” of the second century. 
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II. CELSUS’ CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The first group of criticisms of the Old Testament which 
Celsus offered concerned Judaism. He found fault with 
Judaism not only as to its religion, but also with respect to 
its origin, history and religious institutions. 


THE ORIGIN OF JUDAISM 


Apparently out of a desire to point out that Judaism was 
the system of doctrine upon which Christianity depended, 
he maintained that the origin of the Jews was barbarous.*® 
His purpose thus was not necessarily to cast any discredit at 
this point upon the Jews, nor did he desire even to reproach 
Christianity because of such dependence. He admitted that 
Christianity could discover such doctrines for itself, but 
credited the Greeks with greater ability in dealing with the 
discoveries of barbarous nations.'® 

What was this alleged barbaric origin of Judaism? It con- 
sisted apparently in the view that the Jews were descended 
from the Egyptians.”° In 3:7 Origen seems to quote the exact 
words of Celsus, ‘‘...the Hebrews, being Egyptians, took 
their origin (7. e., as a separate nation) from (the time of) 
the rebellion’’.* If we may trust Origen, his opponent held 
the view that the Jews despised the Egyptian customs of 
worship and so revolted and abandoned the land.” In an- 
other passage Celsus actually spoke of the Jews as fugitives 
from Egypt.?? Apparently, upon leaving Egypt, they con- 
ceived a hatred of their mother tongue. It would seem that 
Celsus inferred that they then adopted the Hebrew language. 

In reply Origen accused his opponent of having been be- 
witched, as it were, by the traditions of the Egyptians and, 


8 Contra Celsum, 1:2. é&fjs BapBapév dnow avwhev elvar rd Soypa, 
dndovére tov lovéatcpudr, ob Xprotiavicpuds Hpryrar. 

19 1:2. 

on S35. 

1 3:7, ’Avyumrious évras amd ordcews THv apxhv eidnpevar rods 
*EBpaiovus x.7.d. 

22 3:5. 


33 4:31, 
4 3:6. 
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consequently, of having accepted their statements as true.?5 
This action shows, according to Origen, that Celsus had not 
investigated the facts in an impartial spirit.2* Celsus does 
not realize, so the argument continues, how impossible it 
would be for so many rebellious Egyptians to become a 
great nation and immediately to adopt a new language. 
Furthermore, asks Origen, why should this new language be 
Hebrew, rather than Syrian or Phoenician? Since Hebrew 
was the language of the ancestors of those who left Egypt, 
and since the Hebrew letters which Moses employed in 
writing the Pentateuch differed from the letters of the Egyp- 
tians, reason would seem to oppose the position that those 
who came out from Egypt were originally Egyptian.?’ 

Again, continues Origen, if those who left Egypt were 
Egyptians, we should have expected their names to be Egyp- 
tian. The names, however, are Hebrew, whence it is clear 
that the Egyptian account, which asserts that these were 
Egyptians who went forth with Moses from Egypt, is false.?® 

In thus attributing the commencement of the Hebrew 
nation to a revolt, Celsus was seeking to show that a revolt 
was also the origin of Christianity.29 The Jews suffered from 
the Christians the same treatment that they themselves had 
once inflicted upon the Egyptians. Hence, the origin of both 
Judaism and Christianity was due to the same cause, namely, 
rebellion against the state.3° 

It must be borne in mind that in thus passing strictures 
upon the Jews Celsus was not primarily concerned with the 
treatment of the events of the Exodus from Egypt as such, 
but rather with an attack upon Christianity. He was seeking 
to establish the point that Christianity found its origin in a 
revolt. Only secondarily, therefore, did he concern himself 
with the Exodus. 

Upon the basis of these meagre fragments which Origen 
has seen fit to preserve must be based one’s conclusions as to 


5 3:6. 

* 3:6. 

27 3:6. 28 3:8. 

9 3:8. 

$9335. 

3t This argument is developed in 3:5-8. 
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what was Celsus’ attitude toward the book of Exodus. The 
fragments preserved are indeed few, but there seems to be 
little reason for assuming that Origen has at this point wil- 
fully misrepresented his opponent. 

What Celsus says concerning the Exodus from Egypt does 
not imply that he had ever read our book of Exodus. All 
that he says might have been learned by word of mouth. 
Hence, for example, when he asserts the Egyptian origin of 
the Jews, he is simply misinformed. He did not arrive at 
this conclusion by a careful study of the book of Exodus and 
a rejection of the statements to be found therein. Rather, he 
spoke merely upon the basis of whatever information may 
have come to him. I find it very difficult to agree with Keim 
that Celsus actually knew our book of Exodus.** Much 
nearer to the truth seems to be the position of Pélagaud, who 
says merely that Celsus may have known it.33 These state- 
ments concerning the origin of the Jews reveal Celsus as not 
having exercised at this point true scholarly caution. It 
must therefore be concluded that there is no evidence to in- 
dicate that he had ever read the book of Exodus and that his 
pronouncements concerning the origin of the Jews are of no 
historical value whatsoever.*4 

There is one further statement concerning the origin of 
the Jews in which Origen apparently quotes the exact words 
of Celsus.35 This utterance is to the effect that the Jews 


32 Op. cit., p. 223. ‘Vom alten Testament kennt er hauptsdchlich das 
erste und zweite Buch Mose.” So also De Faye (op. cit., I, 143), “Il a 
étudié la Genése et |’Exode”’. 

33 Op. cit., p. 424, “... peut-étre l’Exode et d’autres livres de l’Ancien 
Testament.” 

3 In Contra Apionem, 11:28 (The Loeb Classical Library, Josephus, I, 
p. 302) Josephus says concerning Apion kal ri ye de? Oavpaterv ei repl radv 
Huerepwv Webderar mpoyovuwv, Neywv abrods eivar Td yevos ’AvyumTious. 
This Egyptian tradition, which is reflected by Apion, was probably the 
basis of Celsus’ statements. This does not mean that Celsus was neces- 
sarily acquainted with Apion’s works; probably he came into contact 
with the tradition through word of mouth, and in his accusations against 
the origin of the Jewish nation was merely dependent upon ‘‘hearsay”’ 
evidence. At this point as elsewhere when treating of the Jewish nation 
and the Old Testament Celsus does not appear to possess very accurate 
knowledge of that which he is endeavoring to refute. 

38 4:33, 
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sought to trace their origin to the first race of jugglers and 
deceivers. Origen believes that Celsus was endeavoring here 
to assail the book of Genesis but that he had probably spoken 
obscurely on purpose.** Celsus does not seem to be attacking 
the actual facts of Jewish history so much as he is slandering 
the Jews. When he spoke of the patriarchs as jugglers and 
deceivers and when he spoke of ambiguous and dark sayings 
which the Jews misinterpreted he was guilty, whether inten- 
tionally or not, of misrepresentation. Origen seems to be 
aware of this and feels that Celsus has not distinctly set 
forth the facts, for fear of being unable to answer the argu- 
ments which might be founded upon them.37 

It would seem that Origen’s estimate of his opponent’s 
procedure is at this point correct. For Celsus elsewhere 
shows that he does possess a certain amount of correct in- 
formation of particular features of patriarchal history as 
that history is recorded in the book of Genesis.3* Celsus’ main 
concern here seems to be rather to slander the Jews, and it 
appears that he is willing to sacrifice what he knows to be 
the truth in order to accomplish this.3? It is such procedure 


36 The entire argument is developed in 4:33-35. 

37 4:33. 

38 Cf. e. g., 4:43, 44, 45, 46. However, it seems that whatever informa- 
tion Celsus did receive, he did not acquire by means of a careful study of 
Genesis. Mosheim (op. cit., p. 697) remarks regarding Celsus’ treatment 
of the Creation, ‘“‘Der Heide greifet die Geschichte der Schépfung, die 
uns Moses erzahlet, sehr ungeschickt an. Man kann bey nahe schweren, 
dass er sie nicht gelesen; zum wenigstens, dass er sie nicht erwaget habe’”’. 
The language of Celsus does not seem to bear out the following statement 
of Patrick (op. cit., p. 86): ‘‘He shows a detailed knowledge of the Book 
of Genesis from the first chapter to the last, and from his minute and 
verbal criticism of the Mosaic cosmogony it is plain that he has read the 
Septuagint”. The references which Patrick cites to support his first 
proposition are the following. Gen. 1, 2 with C. C. 1:19; 4:23; 5:50, 51, 59; 
6:29, 47, 50, 51, 60, 61, 63; 7:62; Gen. 3 with C. C. 6:28, 42;. 4:36; Gen. 
7,8 with C. C. 1:19; 4:21, 41; Gen. 11 with C. C. 4:1; Gen. 17, 27 with 
C.C. 4:32; Gen. 30, 31, 36 with C.C. 4:44; Gen. 19 with C.C. 4:45; 
Gen. 27, 34, 37 with C. C. 4:46; Gen. 40, 41, 47 with C. C. 4:47. However, 
a careful study of these passages does not seem to bear out Patrick’s 
contention. Some of these references will be discussed later in this 
article. 

39 An endeavor will later be made to show to what extent Celsus may 
have been acquainted with patriarchal history. 
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as this that leads one to agree with Neander when he says 
that in Celsus we find ‘‘. .. wit and acuteness, without earnest 
purpose or depth of research’’.‘° 


THE JEWIsH NATION AND Its HISTORY 


Not only does the origin of Judaism come under the sharp 
censure of the author of the True Discourse, but its history is 
likewise subject to his criticism. 

Celsus holds a very low opinion of the Jews as a nation.” 
Apparently in his work he enumerates the nations from 
which certain doctrines have come, but he does not include 
the Jews, stamping their history as false.* According to 
Origen, he is unwilling to call the Jews a learned nation as 
he does the Egyptians and certain other peoples of antiq- 
uity.46 It is unfortunate that Celsus’ own discussion of this 
subject is not given and that we are dependent solely upon 
Origen, for we do not have statements from Celsus’ own 
mouth as to why he has not placed the Jews among the 
learned nations of antiquity. 

Again, Celsus has omitted the name of Moses from a list 
of great men who have benefited humanity and has assigned 
to Linus a foremost place. This is indeed strange. If Origen 
has correctly represented Celsus’ action, it would then seem 
that in this instance Celsus has not shown himself to be im- 
partial. Origen accuses his opponent of partiality and of not 
making these statements from a love of truth, but from a 
spirit of hatred, with the object of casting aspersion upon 
the origin of Christianity.44 He appeals to the reader to con- 
sider whether or not it is due to “open malevolence” that 
Celsus has thus excluded Moses from his catalog of learned 
men.45 


4° Op. cit., I, 163. So also J. R. Mozley (A Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, 1, 435): ‘In vital insight Celsus was deficient. As an opponent 
of Christianity the chief characteristic of Celsus is a strong, narrow, 
intolerant common sense’’. 

4t 5:50. 4 1:14, 

43 Origen’s discussion of Celsus’ argument is found in 1:14~-16. 

4 3:16. 

4s Elsewhere also Celsus appears to have a low view of the importance 
of Moses. In 1:21 he says that Moses learned his doctrine from wise men 
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Origen himself was of course biased, and it is possible that 
his condemnation of Celsus at this point was too strong. 
Nevertheless, if he is correct in reporting that Celsus has re- 
fused to recognize the Jews as an honored and ancient nation 
and that he has excluded the name of Moses from a list of 
human benefactors in which appear such names as Linus, 
Orphaeus and Musaeus, then surely Celsus is guilty, at least, 
of faulty judgment, and in this instance does not exhibit that 
breadth of knowledge with which he is sometimes credited.“ 

Disparagement of the Jewish nation is also positively ex- 
pressed by Celsus when he speaks of the Jews as ‘fugitives 
from Egypt, who had never done anything remarkable and 
were never held in repute or account’’.47 Origen ventures the 
suggestion that his opponent speaks of the Jews as not being 
held in account or repute because the Greeks have not re- 
corded any principal event of their history. He then pro- 
ceeds to mention some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Jewish nation and so to indicate the fallacy of Celsus’ 
assertion.‘® 


CRITICISM OF THE JEWISH RELIGION 


The Jewish religion also became the object of Celsus’ 
attacks.‘ Particularly did he oppose the doctrine of mono- 
theism. The view that there is one god, he thought, was the 
product of the minds of herdsmen and shepherds which were 
deluded by vulgar deceits.s*° These deluded shepherds who 


and so obtained a reputation of divinity (6voya datudrmov). Again in 4:31 
he accuses Moses of perverting (rapa@@eipovra) the story of the sons of 
Aloeus. 

4 FE. g., De Faye (op. cit., I, 143): ‘De toutes les religions de l’époque, 
ce sont le judaisme et le christianisme qui ont principalement fixé son 
attention. I] a voulu les connaitre 4 fond’. But Celsus does not appear 
to have possessed a profound knowledge of Judaism nor did he have a 
sympathetic understanding of Christianity. 

47 4:31, 

48 Origen’s argument is developed in 4:31, 32. 

49 Since the religion of Judaism was based upon the Old Testament, 
Celsus’ strictures upon the Jewish religion in reality amount to an assault 
upon the Scriptures. 

s° 1:23. 
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followed Moses concluded that there was but one god, and 
that this god was named the Highest, or Adonai, or the 
Heavenly or Sabaoth. To Celsus, it mattered not how God 
be called, whether by the name of Zeus, or by a name that 
was current among the Indians or Egyptians.s* Apparently, 
the author of the True Discourse was under the impression 
that the god whom the Jews worshipped was heaven itself. 
He appears surprised that they worship heaven and angels 
but not heaven’s most venerable parts, such as the sun and 
the moon. For “if the whole is God, then certainly its parts 
should be divine also’’.s 

From these passages it becomes clear that Celsus did not 
understand the monotheism of the Old Testament or even of 
the Jews of his time. This misunderstanding was due not 
merely to the fact that his mind was imbued with Platonic 
philosophy but also because he was not well acquainted with 
the Old Testament doctrine. This is the opinion of Origen 
who speaks of his opponent as being confused. Such a judg- 
ment is probably correct. Celsus’ failure to state correctly 
the position which he is attempting to refute is not due to 
deceit or to lack of ability, but to lack of understanding. 
Certainly, no matter how strongly one may oppose a view- 
point, he should be able to state that viewpoint accurately. 
Celsus did not do that, and his criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of monotheism, therefore, must be regarded as 
an almost valueless contribution to the subject. 

He further exhibits a lack of understanding of Jewish re- 
ligion by the assertion that the Jews worship angels and 
practice sorcery.’ In the face of such pronouncements it is 
difficult to believe that he had had first-hand acquaintance 
with the Jewish religion or that he had read the Pentateuch 
with care. 

It is interesting to notice the reaction of Celsus to the 


St 1:24. 

52 1:25. 

83 1:26, 5:6. Cf. G. F. Moore (Judaism, I, 401-413): “... they (4. e., 
angels) were not objects of veneration, much less of adoration; and in 
orthodox Judaism they were not intermediaries between man and God” 
(p. 411). 
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Mosaic account of creation. ‘‘Furthermore,” he says, “their 
cosmogony is very silly.’’54 Likewise the narrative concerning 
the creation of man is declared to be “‘very silly’’.s5 Origen 
does not directly reply to this charge other than by referring 
the reader to his commentary on Genesis and by asserting 
that he believes his opponent to have no evidence capable of 
overthrowing the statement that man was made in the 
image of God. 

It is difficult to ascertain a proper evaluation of Celsus’ 
statement. Probably, however, we may find in the words 
“very silly’ the reaction of Platonism to the doctrine of 
absolute creation. This doctrine is a conception which could 
not possibly be congenial to Platonic thought. The Genesis 
doctrine of absolute creation and the Platonic conception of 
the world are really deadly enemies.** They cannot exist side 
by side. One or the other must give way. The doctrine of 
absolute creation presents man as a creature and conse- 
quently derives the entirety of life’s meaning from the Crea- 
tor. Platonism on the other hand teaches that man exists in 
his own right; it does not in any true sense of the word look 
upon man as a creature.5? Celsus speaks therefore, at this 
point, as a Platonist. To him the Mosaic cosmogony is very 
silly. 

At the same time, as Origen complains, he makes no effort 
to criticize the doctrine intelligently. It is not even apparent 
that he has grasped the implications of the doctrine, for this 
is surely the vital point at which he should have struck, if he 


54 6:49. Cf. also 4:36. 

55 6:49, 

56 This thought has been developed in a mimeographed syllabus by 
C. Van Til (Apologetics, Philadelphia, 1941). 

57 Discussions of Plato and his teachings may be found in Cornford: 
Plato’s Theory of Knowledge; Ritter: The Essence of Plato's Philosophy, 
translated by Adam Alles, New York, 1933; Taylor: Plato, The Man and 
His Work; More: The Religion of Plato. Expositions of the doctrine of 
absolute creation may be found in St. Thomas Aquinas: Summa The- 
ologica, Paris, 1880, I, 510-562; H. Bavinck: Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, 
Kampen, 1928, II, 370-403. The doctrine is discussed from the point of 
view of the dialectical theology by Barth (Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
Miinchen, 1932, I1, 404-410). 
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would overthrow the religious teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. Yet he dismisses this important point without serious 
comment. 

He himself is inclined to agree with those who hold that 
the world is uncreated.s* His argument is not as clear as 
could be desired. Apparently it is to the effect that the flood 
which is supposed to have taken place in the time of Deu- 
calion is comparatively modern and that from eternity there 
have been many conflagrations and many floods; hence, 
things have existed as they are from eternity. But he does 
not attempt to defend his position, if it really be his, by 
means of philosophical argument. Origen intimates that his 
opponent is animated merely by a secret desire to discredit 
the Genesis account of creation. However, this is not neces- 
sarily the case. Rather, it appears that, being under the 
influence of Platonic philosophy and being well read in 
Platonism, Celsus more or less naturally assumed the eternity 
of the world without in any very critical fashion having ex- 
amined the reasons for such belief. 

Celsus seems not to have had a wide acquaintance with 
the institutions of the Jewish religion. He refers to circum- 
cision and asserts that it was of Egyptian origin.5? He was, 
we believe, mistaken in asserting that the Jews derived this 
practice from Egypt, but he was not mistaken in declaring 
that the Egyptians did practise circumcision. In his reply, 
Origen mistakenly declares that according to Moses, Abraham 
was the first of men to practise this rite. A careful reading 
of the Genesis passage, however, will show that such is not 
its actual import. 

In another passage, however, Origen endeavors to point 
out that the reason for circumcision among the Jews is not 
the same as the reason for its practice among the Egyptians 
and hence it is not to be thought of as the same circumcision.™ 


58 1:19. Cf., however, 6:52: yw dé epi pev yeveoews Kdopou Kal dbopas, 
h ws ayevntos kal GdOaptos, } ws yernrds pev adOapros bé, Hf ws Td 
éumadu, ovdév mepi Tovde vuvl A€yw. 

59 1:22. 

60 Genesis 17:10 ff. 

& 5:47, 48. 
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CELsSUS AND BIBLICAL ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


Celsus takes particular exception to the anthropomorphism 
of the Old Testament and gives evidence of not understand- 
ing anthropomorphic language. The language of Scripture 
regarding God, Origen maintains, is adapted to an anthropo- 
morphic point of view. This fact Celsus does not perceive. 
Hence, he ridicules the passages where words of anger are 
addressed to the ungodly or threatenings are directed against 
sinners. Origen’s reply consists in a simple exposition of the 
purpose of anthropomorphic language in which he compares 
it to the language which a judicious parent would use in 
dealing with a child. Again, in another passage Celsus ob- 
jects to the statement that “‘God repents’’® and that ‘God 
rests’’.% 

According to Celsus man was fashioned by the hand of 
God and inflated by breath being blown into him.’ Origen 
points out that in Genesis no mention of the “hands” of God 
is made and accuses Celsus of not understanding the meaning 
of the Divine inbreathing as recorded in Genesis. He likewise 
speaks of those who do not understand anthropomorphic 
language as thinking that Christians attribute to God a form 
such as man possesses. 


This criticism of Origen seems to apply to Celsus in his 
interpretation of the Biblical statement, ‘‘Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness’’.*7 These words he takes to 


62 4:71, 72. Cf. De Faye (op. cit. I, 151): “Enfin ce que le platonicien 
Celse ne peut suffrir, ce sont les anthropomorphismes de |’Ancien Testa- 
ment. On représente Dieu avec des bras et des mains; on parle de sa 
colére, de sa vengeance. C’est un langage inadmissible lorsqu’on croit 
au Dieu de Platon”’. 

6 6:58. 

64 6:61. Cf. also 6:62 where Celsus refers to the mouth of God. otdé 
oropa ait éori ovdé pwv7. 

6 4:37. ayeypawev Sri cuvebecay GvOpwrov brd xe_p&v Oeod mhaccdpe- 
vov (kal éudvawpevor), tva Td Eubvowpevov K.T.A. The context shows that 
the force of Celsus’ argument implies the insertion of kal éudvowmpevov 
after tAaccduevov. Cf. also 4:36 and Koetschau: op. cit., I, 308; Migne: 
op. cit., XI, 1085. 

6 4:37. 67 Genesis 1:26. 
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mean that mankind resembles God.®* In refuting this asser- 
tion Origen maintains that there is a difference between 
creation “in the image of God’ and creation ‘‘after His 
likeness’, and that a man was originally created only in the 
“image of God’’. In thus arguing he exhibits poor exegesis. 
For the words image and likeness appear to have practically 
the same meaning. At any rate he does not appear success- 
fully to have refuted his opponent in this instance.* 

In a long quotation Origen sets forth the view of Celsus as 
to the manner in which the Jews received their information 
about the creation of man, the Divine inbreathing, the crea- 
tion of woman, the serpent and the fall.7° Because of its 
length the quotation is valuable as an. example of Celsus’ 
method in stating an argument. Celsus seems to think that 
the Jewish accounts are more recent than those composed by 
Hesiod and others, but Origen is quick to point out the 
chronological error of his opponent, and ironically refers to 
this ‘‘well informed and learned Celsus’’.” 

A general criticism of the first chapter of Genesis is found 
in the statement that ‘‘God rested on the seventh day”, 
where Celsus compares God to a very bad workman, who 
stands in need of rest.77 Origen accuses his opponent of 
assuming that the expression “he rested”’ (averatvoato) is 
equivalent in meaning to “he ceased” (katémavoev).73 This 


68 4:30. 

69 It is not perfectly clear what Origen means by insisting that we are 
created “‘in the image’’ of God but not “‘after His likeness’’. 

7 4:36. “Iovdator &v ywvia mov rijs Tladaorivns ovyxipartes, wavte- 
Ads araidevror kal ob mpoaxnxodres waar Taira ‘Horddw Kai &ddors 
pupiots avipaow évOéors duvnueva, cvveecay ariavwrara, avOpwrov 
tia vrd xe_pav Oeod rraccdpevov Te kal Eudvowpevov Kal yivaov éx 
THS WAevpas Kai wapayyeAuata TOD Beod Kal ddiv TovTOLs avTiTpac- 
covTa Kwi meprywouevoy Tav Beod mpooraypaTwy Tov Suv, wdOdy TLva 
ws ypavol dinyobuevor kai rovodyres dvoowrata tov Oedv, eiOds am’ 
apxijs aoGevotvra xal pnd’ év’ GvOpwrov, dv airds Ewdace, retoa 
duvapevov. 

™ Ibid. 2 6:61. 

73 The LXX of Genesis 2:2 reads kai xaréravoey TH Huepa TH EBddun ard 
TavTav THY Epywv abrod dv éroinaev. It would appear that if Celsus had 
read the Septuagint, he did not read it with care. More likely, however, 
he received this information by word of mouth and did not study the 
Septuagint to ascertain what its actual meaning was. 
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assertion he attributes to a misunderstanding of the text, 
assuming that Celsus knows nothing of the Sabbath and of 
God’s rest, which he himself thinks lasts for the duration of 
the world. To the author of the True Discourse, however, it 
does not seem to be fitting that God should thus feel fatigue.” 
Involved in this criticism, therefore, may be discerned the in- 
fluence of that Platonic philosophy which cannot comprehend 
anthropomorphism. Involved in it also is a misunderstanding 
of, or a lack of acquaintance with, the exact statement of 
Scripture upon the subject. If Celsus was familiar with 
the Septuagint, his interpretation of it was, as Origen points 
out, faulty. 


CEtsus’ CRITICISM OF INDIVIDUAL BIBLICAL STATEMENTS 


One penetrating criticism of Genesis which has been uttered 
many a time since the days of Celsus concerns the distribu- 
tion of the work of creation over certain days, before such 
days actually came into existence.?5 Origen’s reply to this 
charge is by no means satisfactory, when judged in the light 
of the requirements of a grammatico-historical exegesis. He 
asserts that he has already spoken of the matter in the fore- 
going pages as well as in his notes upon Genesis, where he 
takes to task those who take the words of Genesis in their 
apparent signification and, apparently to cast light upon his 
own interpretation, quotes Genesis 2:4.7° It must be confessed 
that from the standpoint of scientific interpretation, Celsus’ 
exposition of the six days of creation is to be preferred to 
that of Origen. 


4 6:61. ob Oéuis Tov prov Gedy Kapvev ore Xerpoupyety oUTE KeNevELY. 
This is given by Origen as a direct quotation of Celsus. What is meant 
by the ‘‘first’’ God is not perfectly clear, although possibly the reference 
is to God as the Creator as distinguished from the Logos. There may be 
in this phrase a reference to trinitarian teaching which Celsus had heard 
in the mouths of Christians, and which he had completely misunderstood. 
By his use of kauveiv (to be weary due to long continued work), whether 
intentionally or not, Celsus does not accurately represent the xaréravoev 
of Genesis 2:2. This would seem to constitute further evidence that he 
was not acquainted with the LXX. Likewise, the use of xetpoupyetv and 
keAevey is not a correct representation of what the Scripture actually 
teaches. 

75 6:60. % Ibid. 
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Apparently Celsus also ridicules the Scripture statements 
regarding the deep sleep of Adam and the creation of woman, 
although he does not quote the language of the Bible in so 
doing.”7 He likewise rejects the account of the serpent, and, 
according to Origen, purposely omits mention of the garden 
of Eden.78 This serpent, Celsus argues in another place, 
opposed the commandments of God and gained a victory 
over them.’ The force of the Genesis account of the entrance 
of sin into the world, however, does not seem at all to be 
clear to Celsus. Indeed, it is questionable whether he had 
ever read the narrative, for, although he does speak of the 
serpent as having gained a victory over God’s command- 
ments, it would seem that he is under the impression that 
Christians believe that God has Himself created evil.*° 

The account of the deluge and of the ark is also subjected 
to his criticism.** He does not make explicit reference to the 
Scripture narrative as such, but introduces his discussion by 
presenting a quotation in which the Jewish position is given.” 
This account of the deluge, therefore, is, according to Celsus, 
a falsified version of the story of Deucalion. The raven of 
Genesis is called a crow by him. What is truly remarkable 
in the criticism is that Celsus, as Origen indicates, makes no 
mention of the exact size of the ark and of the supposed 
difficulty of its containing all the animals, but merely speaks 


77 4:38. 

78 4:39. émwel 6€ xal ta wepl tov dd ws avTLMpdooovTa Tots TOU 
Oeod awpods Tov GvOpwrov mapayyéedAuaow 6 Kédoos kwuwdet, ud0dv tive 
waparAnovov Tots mwapadiwouévos tats ypavoly brodaBav elvar tov 
déyov. It will be noted that this is not a direct quotation of Celsus and 
that at this point we are entirely dependent upon Origen. Origen’s refu- 
tation consists in chiding Celsus for not adopting an allegorical inter- 
pretation (kal ra éml rovros eipnuéva, duvapeva aitdfey Kivjoa Tov 
ebpevas evTvyxavorra, br. wavTa Tadra olK doéuvws TpoToNoyetTa). 
To support his argument Origen mentions the statement about Eros in 
Plato’s Symposium and maintains that Plato is here teaching in the 
guise of a myth. Because of his allegorical exegesis, Origen’s argument 
is not very cogent. 

79 4:36. 

80 6:53. el 6€ (ab’rov) Tradr’ éori Epya, mas pev Kaka 6 Beds érroie. 
The exact force of kaxa is not entirely clear, as Origen himself notes. 

8t 4:41, 42. 

82 4:41, 
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of it as “monstrous”. Indeed, the indefinite manner in 
which the criticism is ‘introduced seems to indicate that 
Celsus was not acquainted with the dimensions of the ark, 
else he would not have passed over the objection that the 
ark was not large enough to hold all the animals which it 
was supposed to contain.* 


It is not perfectly clear what was Celsus’ reaction to the 
account of the Tower of Babel. Apparently he believed that 
Moses, in writing about the tower and the confusion of 
tongues, had perverted the story of the sons of Aloeus.*4 It 
would seem, too, that he believed that the event took place 
like the flood for the purpose of purifying the earth. This 
interpretation puzzled Origen, who did not see how there 
could be such a purificatory process unless, possibly, it were 
to consist in the confusion of tongues itself. 


The account of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
compared by Celsus to the story of Phaeton. But Origen 
replies that to impartial hearers Moses appears to be older 
than Homer, whom he believes to be the first to mention 
the story of the sons of Aloeus.** And those who relate the 
story of Phaeton are even more recent than Homer. All these 
statements, thinks Origen, result from one blunder, “‘his not 
considering the greater antiquity of Moses’’.* 


Celsus also directs his shafts against the patriarchal nar- 
ratives. The account of the begetting of children, which 
according to the author of Contra Celsum refers to the his- 
tory of Abraham and Sarah, is ‘altogether monstrous and 


83 Origen’s reply to Celsus concerning the size of the ark is indeed sur- 
prising. The cubits of the length and breadth were contracted (cvva- 
‘youévns), he says, so that the thirty cubits in height terminated in a sum- 
mit which was one cubit square. The measurements are capable of being 
taken in the meaning (7@ duvaper NeyeoOar Ta weTpa) that the length was 
nine myriads of cubits in the base, and two thousand five hundred in 
breadth. It is not at all clear upon what ground Origen could make 
statements such as these. Apparently in this instance we have an example 
of that flight of fancy of which he was at times capable. In the entire 
discussion of the ark and the deluge neither Celsus nor Origen is very 
impressive in his reasoning. 

84 4:21. 

8s Cf. Odyssey, 11:305. 

% 4:21. 
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untimely”’.87 He also objects to the “conspiracies of the 
brothers”, by which Origen thinks he means either the plot- 
ting of Cain against Abel or that of Esau against Jacob. He 
also speaks of a father’s sorrow, by which his opponent 
understands him to refer to the sorrow of Isaac over the 
absence of Jacob and possibly also to that of Jacob over 
Joseph’s having been sold into Egypt. Again he mentions 
the “‘crafty actions of mothers” by which Origen supposes 
that he refers to the conduct of Rebekah. Furthermore, the 
great apologist accuses Celsus of ridiculing Jacob’s acquisition 
of property while living with Laban, which is attributed to 
his not understanding the reference of the words ‘‘And those 
which had no spots were Laban’s, and those which were 
spotted were Jacob’s’’.8® Again, Celsus asserts that ‘‘God 
presented his (7. e., Jacob’s) sons with asses, and sheep and 
camels’’ to which Origen replies by interpreting the passage 
allegorically.*9 

Origen likewise takes strong exception to the charge of his 
opponent that ‘God gave wells also to the righteous’’.°° The 
righteous, he replies, do not construct cisterns but dig wells, 
receiving in a figurative sense the command, “Drink waters 
from your own vessels, and from your own wells of fresh 
water’’.** This narrative about the wells, he reasons, is in 
order to present to view more important truths. He then 
proceeds to indicate, by an appeal to the wells which in his 
own day were shown at Ascalon, that wells actually were 
constructed in the land of the Philistines, as related by 
Genesis. The exact nature of Celsus’ objections to the story 
of the wells, due to the meagre amount of information which 
has been given by his opponent, is, therefore, not perfectly 
clear. 

The story of Lot is thought by Celsus to be worse than the 


87 4:43. 

88 Origen’s quotation is based upon the LXX of Genesis 30:42. &yévero 
6¢ ra donua Tov AaBar, ra 6é érionua tod ’IaxwB. Origen substitutes 
kal qv for &yévero 5€. Apparently, Celsus’ failure to see the proper refer- 
ence of these words lay, according to his opponent, in his not understand- 
ing them as having an allegorical (rvmix@s) interpretation. 

89 4:43. 

9° 4:44, 

* Cf. Proverbs 5:15-17. 
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crimes of Thyestes.% But, according to Origen, this narrative 
may have a figurative meaning. Furthermore, by an appeal 
to the teachings of the Stoics, he seeks to indicate that the 
act itself, if performed with a worthy intention, is not neces- 
sarily reprehensible. Again, Celsus is reported as sneering at 
Esau’s hatred of Jacob and as not clearly stating the story of 
Simeon and Levi. Celsus then refers evidently to the Joseph 
story by means of such phrases as “brothers selling one 
another’’, “‘a brother sold” and ‘‘a father deceived’’.% 


Several references to events narrated in the book of Exodus 
are also made, but it is not perfectly clear why Celsus men- 
tions these.*%* One statement in particular is striking. Con- 
cerning Joseph it is said, ‘By whom (Joseph namely) the 
illustrious and divine nation of the Jews, after growing up in 
Egypt to be a multitude of people, was commanded to sojourn 
somewhere beyond the limits of the kingdom, and to pasture 
their flocks in districts of no repute’’.°*s This passage stands 
in strange contrast to other assertions of Celsus regarding 
the Jews in Egypt. Origen also notes that his opponent 
refers to the exodus as a flight, charging him with not having 
remembered what was written in the book of Exodus con- 
cerning the departure from Egypt. 


In reality the Scripture is also attacked when Celsus assails 
the view that all things were made for man.%? Rather, so his 
argument proceeds, did they come into existence as well for 
the sake of the irrational animals. Even if one should grant 
that thunders and rains are the works of God, which Celsus 
himself refuses to do, it cannot be maintained that these are 
of more benefit to man than to plants and trees, herbs and 
thorns.*® Nor can it be held that plants and trees grow for 
the sake of man more than for the beasts. Again, man must 
struggle and labor while the animals have all things without 


92 4:45. 

0 K..g. 3:5, 7; 4:31. 

94 4:46, 47. 

95 4:47. Translation of the Rev. Frederick Crombie in The Ante- Nicene 
Fathers, IV. 

* BR: g. 3:5, 6, 7. 

97 4:74, 
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either ploughing or sowing.2® Nor do sun and night serve 
man more than they do the ants and flies.t°° If one say that 
we are lords of the animal creation because we hunt animals 
and live upon their flesh, it should be replied that we were 
created rather for them because they hunt and devour us.™™ 
We even need the help of nets and weapons and the assist- 
ance of other persons and of dogs when engaged in the chase, 
but the animals have their own weapons. Before cities were 
built and arts were invented men were generally caught and 
devoured by beasts, but wild beasts were seldom caught by 
men.'? At first man actually was subjected by God to the 
wild beasts.?% 

It might appear, Celsus continues, that because men build 
cities and have governments they are superior to animals, 
but even ants and bees do the same.'* Nor can man boast 
because he possesses the power of sorcery, for even in this 
respect serpents and eagles are his superiors.'°s Some animals 
even can grasp the idea of God as men have, for what is 
more divine than the power of foreknowing and predicting 
future events??%® Men really acquire this art from other 
animals and especially from birds, for it would seem that 
they are in closer relationship to God and more beloved by 
him.'?°? No animals look upon an oath as more sacred than 
do the elephants, nor do any show greater devotion to divine 
things.*°® The stork also, because of its filial affection, is 
more pious than man, and the phoenix is known also for its 
filial love.?°9 

Such are the arguments which Celsus adduces to arrive at 
the conclusion that all things were not made primarily for 
man. In thus reasoning he shows himself to be a child of his 
time and a believer in what appears to the modern man as 
unfounded superstition. Nor does Origen at this point rise 
much above him, but follows his argument step by step in 


99 4:76. 100 4:77, 

ror 4:78, 

102 4:79, 103 4:80. 

104 4:81. The argument continues through 4:85. 
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an effort to vindicate the Scriptural teaching that man is the 
crown of God's creation."™° 

Prophecy and the Messianic hope are likewise subjected to 
Celsus’ criticism. Christians value the words of Jewish proph- 
ecies which are like those practised in Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine, he asserts, but they reject the Grecian oracles." The 
essence of this criticism, therefore, so far as it concerns the 
Old Testament, is that the prophecies of the Bible are upon 
a level with those which are uttered elsewhere. There are 
many forms of prophecy, asserts Celsus, and many can 
assume the gestures of inspired persons." He then proceeds 
to characterize prophecy as he knows it, and what he is 
describing may possibly apply to prophecy as he had seen it 
in Phoenicia but it does not begin to do justice to the phe- 
nomenon presented in the Bible. Apparently, Celsus believed 
that in the prophetic writings God was represented as doing 
that which was bad, shameful and impure. He does not give 
specific instances, however, ‘‘but contents himself with loudly 
asserting the false charge that these things are to be found in 
Scripture’’.“3 Nor, he continues, is there any Messianic 
hope, for “‘no God or son of a god either came or will come 
down (to earth)’’."%4 

It is instructive to note that Celsus objects to an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Mosaic narrative."5 To him 
allegorical and tropical interpretation seem to be a refuge for 
the more modest of the Jewish and Christian writers, because 
they are ashamed of those things.™° These allegorical inter- 
pretations, however, are more shameful than the fables which 
they allegorize. Such is his objection, and by this last state- 
ment Origen thinks that Celsus has reference to the works of 
Philo and that he has never read them."7 


110 Origen does, apparently, express doubt as to the truth of the story of 
the Phoenix, yet throughout the discussion he appears not to have risen 
above the then prevailing scientific view. 

at 7:3. 

112 7:9, 

13 7:12. Translation by the Rev. Frederick Crombie in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, 1V. 
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CELSUS AND THE Mosaic AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH 


One further subject remains to be discussed, namely, what 
was the attitude of Celsus toward the question of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch? It has been asserted that he 
actually denied such authorship."* While discussing Genesis, 
he does as a matter of fact actually employ the plural in the 
following sentence, “So they endeavored to construct gene- 
alogies’”’.*9 Again, Origen, in criticizing his opponent for 
accusing Moses of having corrupted the story of Deucalion, 
says, “‘Unless, indeed, he does not think the writing is the 
work of Moses, but of several persons’’.’?° 

It is very questionable, however, whether Celsus by his use 
of the plural in the above mentioned instance intended to 
indicate a plurality of authors of the Pentateuch. It would 
seem to be more likely that he was merely indulging in a 
contemptuous reference to the Jews.’ When, therefore, he 
says “they sought to construct genealogies’, he merely. 
means that this was a Jewish undertaking and not that there 
were actually several authors of the genealogies. 

Two arguments primarily seem to support this interpreta- 
tion. In the first place, if Origen had really been under the 
impression that Celsus denied the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, he would certainly have engaged in controversy 
with him upon this point, for Origen himself firmly believed 
that Moses did write the Pentateuch.’? His entire apologetic 


8 Most recently by R. H. Pfeiffer (Introduction to the Old Testament, 
1941, p. 135): “Celsus not only denied the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch but questioned its literary unity’’. 

19 4:33. @s dpa émexeipnoay yeveadoyelv abrovs K.T.d. 

120 4:42. el ut dpa ode Mwicéws olerar elvar THY ypadiyy, ANA TivwY 
mAELovwY* ToLoOUTOY yap Sndot TO TWapaxapaTtrorvTes Kal pa- 
Stovpyovvres tov Aevxadriwva, Kal totro’ ob yap 
oluat mpocedoknoav bre radr els PSs TpodEerce. 

11 Cf. Gray: Old Testament Criticism, Its Rise and Progress, pp. 19-20. 

12 Cf, such statements of Origen as the following: ‘‘Moses in his five 
books’’, ‘‘Mosaic account of creation”, “writings of Moses”, “law of 
Moses”, ‘‘the first book of Moses, which is entitled Genesis’’, “‘the book 
of Moses entitled Numbers’, ‘‘the Exodus of Moses”’, ‘‘the Mosaic writ- 
ings’. The following passages are pertinent: 1:4, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
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gives evidence of the fact that he was convinced that it was 
his duty to refute whatever of serious error appeared in the 
writings of his opponent, and therefore, had he discovered 
Celsus denying a matter which would have been of such 
great importance, it is difficult to believe that he would have 
kept silence.” ‘ 

Secondly, an examination of other passages makes it clear 
that Celsus as a matter of fact did not deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Indeed, he even appears to 
affirm such authorship. Moses wrote the account of the 
tower, he thinks, and perverted the story of the sons of 
Aloeus.’4 In one instance he refers to the ‘Mosaic narrative” 
as representing God in a state of weakness."5 Moses and the 
prophets, he says again, have left to us our books.’® On this 
point he and Origen seem to have had no quarrel. Through- 
out the entire work the discussion in every relevant place is 
carried on upon the assumption that Moses did write the 
Pentateuch. There is really nothing to indicate that Celsus 
questioned this point at all. 


III. THE IMPORTANCE OF CELSUS AND HIS WORK 


It must be obvious, even to the most cursory reader of 
Contra Celsum, that the one whom Origen was seeking to 
refute, was indeed a gifted and learned man. The storehouse 
of his knowledge seems indeed to have been vast, and the 
skill with which he drew upon that storehouse for assistance 
in his argument was indeed remarkable. Skillful also was the 
ability with which he was able to detect weak points in the 
position which he was attacking.”7 


22, 26, 44, 49, 53, 57, 59, 60; 2:1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 53, 54, 55, 74; 3:2, 5, 6, 8, 12, 
73; 4:12, 21, 33, 36, 40, 42, 50, 51, 55, 93,95; 5:1, 29, 44, 60; 6:7, 21, 23, 
28, 36, 43, 49, 50, 51, 70; 7:7, 18, 26, 28, 31, 34, 39, 59; 8:5, 29. 

13 Cf. Praef. 3. 

™ 6:21. 

25 4:40. 6 Mwiaéws NOyos. 

126 6:50. 

127 Cf. e.g. De Faye (op. cit., p. 158) and the relevant discussions in 
Keim; Pélagaud; Baur: Vorlesungen tiber die christliche Dogmengeschichte, 
I, 297 ff.; Seeberg: Dogmengeschichte, 1, 332-334; Bardenhewer: Patrologie, 
p. 130. 
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It is the extensive range of his knowledge and erudition 
that compels astonishment.”* Indeed, it seems to have been 
almost encyclopaedic. Mention is made of many of the 
Greek philosophers and writers.”9 Celsus seems to have been 
acquainted with the religions and customs of many lands, so 
much so, indeed, that he almost appears as one of the first 
exponents of the study of comparative religions.*° So great 
was his knowledge of sects and cults that even Origen could 
learn from him.%* Mosheim has gone so far as to believe 
that Celsus was at one time an adherent of one of these 
sects but that later he apostatized therefrom.%? About the 
erudition of Celsus, there seems to be little doubt. Despite 
the superficiality and childishness of some of his criticisms, 
despite his hollowness and ridicule, it must be confessed that 
he was truly a man of genuine learning." 

What, then, was the object which this learned antagonist 
of Christianity was endeavoring to accomplish? What were 
the causes which led him to marshal such a wide array of 
arguments to his support in the composition of the True 
Discourse? To these questions various answers have been 
given. According to some, Celsus looked upon Christianity 
as a social peril and opposed it as such. His arguments 
against its doctrines, therefore, were more or less secondary.*4 
Yet another answer is that he did not fear that Christianity 
would destroy paganism. The Christians, however, were dis- 
obedient to the laws, and consequently were deserving of 
attack. Hence, his main purpose was to attack Christianity."s 
Again, it has been held that the True Discourse was written 


228 Pélagaud (op. cit., p. 386) has discussed the question thoroughly. 

29 F. g., Hesiod, 4:6; Euripides 2:34; Herodotus 1:5; Homer 1:36; Plato 
4:54; Pythagoras 5:41; Heraclitus 5:14; Empedocles 8:53. (References are 
to Contra Celsum). 

30 Cf. Keim: op. cit., p. 219; Coen: op. cit., p. 281. 

31 Renan (op. cit., p. 353) refers to 5:62; 6:24, 27, 30, 38. 

132 Mosheim: op. cit., p. 33. 

33 Cf. e. g. Buhl (op. cit., p. 18): ‘‘... Celse nous montre dans son écrit 
une connaissance assez étendue du cété extérieur du christianisme, de ses 
sources, de son histoire’. 

14 Pélagaud: op. cit., pp. 453 f. 

35 Buhl: op. cit., p. 22. 
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to shame Christians into giving up their religion and to con- 
vert them.*® 

It does seem apparent that Celsus was concerned about 
the growth of the Christian religion.%7 This he does not ex- 
plicitly admit, but he advances the charge that Christians 
meet in secret and so are acting contrary to law.%* He 
accuses them of proselytizing those who are easy to influ- 
ence.%9 Indeed, the very fact of his writing in such detail is 
sufficient evidence that he faced a powerful movement which 
he believed must be checked. 

Whether or not, however, it can be definitely proven that 
he was alarmed over the growth of Christianity, this much 
at least can be positively affirmed; he was determined, as 
much as in him lay, to refute the claims of the Christian 
religion.“° Despite the ridicule, mockery, derision and even 
sarcasm with which he sometimes advanced his arguments, 
we may note that he plunged into his task with seriousness.* 
This, then, was his grand purpose, the refutation of Chris- 
tianity.“* He was not primarily concerned to persecute 
Christians nor to attack his enemy in one respect over above 
another. Nor, it would seem, was his principal desire to 
oppose Christianity as a political rather than as a religious 
force. Nor, indeed, might the reverse even be said to be 
correct. It was that phenomenon which Celsus knew as 
Christianity — Christianity together with all its implications— 


36 Duchesne: op. cit., p. 147. 

37 Tollinton: op. cit., p. 85. Cf. 2:45; 3:9, 10, 12, 73 and 5:59. 

38 1:13. De Faye (op. cit., I, 155) says, “Il est A remarquer que s’il 
critique les livres des chrétiens et leurs doctrines, il ne s’attaque pas a 
leur moeurs’’. But if Celsus criticizes secret meetings of Christians, is 
this not an attack upon what he believes to be their customs? 

39 F. g. 3:49-54. 

4° This is apparent from the fact that Celsus attacks Christianity in 
such a variety of manners. 

™4 Cf. Baur (op. cit., p. 168): “In spite of all the mockery and derision 
with which he treated Christianity, Celsus took up with all seriousness the 
task of refuting it, and as a Platonist did what he could to maintain the 
heathen view of the world against the opposite Christian view”’. 

142 While this object is not explicitly stated as such in the True Dis- 
course yet the very existence of such a writing shows that such was Celsus’ 
aim. 
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which must be refuted. Hence, in the work which Origen has 
left we behold a life and death struggle between the Graeco- 
Roman paganism and the nascent Christian Faith. If Chris- 
tianity could survive this attack, its future might well seem 
to be insured.™4 

The assault of Celsus upon Christianity was unlike any 
previous attack or opposition of which we have knowledge. 
It was not written to meet the needs of some local situation 
or of a passing moment. It did not concentrate upon one 
particular phase of the new religion nor did it merely deny 
this or that individual doctrine. Rather, it struck at the center 
as well as at the periphery. He assailed the Christian doc- 
trines of God and salvation and also presented the opinion 
that Christians met in secret and that they were divided into 
numberless sects. Herein lies the importance of the True 
Discourse. It represents the old order standing in opposition 
to the new. It is not so much Celsus the philosopher who 
speaks but rather Celsus the man, the citizen of the ancient 
Graeco-Roman. world, the representative of an existence 
which sees itself in peril.“5 To serve him in his attempt to 
refute the Christian religion he calls upon philosophy — any 
philosophy, it would seem, which would serve his purpose — 
but he calls upon other aids also, ridicule, recollections of 
various customs, knowledge derived from different sources.*® 

In this fact, it may be said, lies the explanation why Celsus 
also attacked the Old Testament. Just as he did not ap- 
proach Christianity dispassionately in order to make a calm, 
scientific investigation of it, but rather to refute it, so also 
he drew near to the Old Testament in the same spirit. It is 
because he was fully aware of the dependence of Christianity 
upon the Old Testament that he would criticize it. If the 
foundation could be destroyed, then surely the superstructure 
itself would fall to the ground.™? Hence, if Judaism and the 


«43 Cf. Patrick (op. cit., p. 109): “It was the first onset of pagan thought, 
and also its most powerful; if the Gospel of Christ were not overthrown 
by such an attack, its victory was assured”’. 

™44 Cf. Kriiger: op. cit., p. 196. 

us Cf. also Kidd: A History of the Church to A. D. 461, 1, 412. 

46 It is also for this reason that the exact nature of Celsus’ philosophical 
position is somewhat obscure. 

47 1:2. Cf. also 3:6, 8. 
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Scriptures can be refuted, the task of refuting Christianity 
becomes that much simpler. 

The criticisms of the Old Testament which appear in the 
True Discourse are, it may be concluded, not based upon 
patient research and investigation. They represent, rather, 
the products of a prejudiced mind.™%* They are colored by 
the philosophy of Celsus and in this light they must be 
judged. Scientific Biblical criticism is not to be discovered in 
the discussions of Origen’s opponent as they are preserved 
for us in Contra Celsum. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


48 Cf. Mackinnon: From Christ to Constantine, p. 491; James Orr: 
Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity, p. 59. 
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Frederick C. Grant: The Earliest Gospel. Studies of the evangelic tradi- 
tion at its point of crystallization in writing. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1943. 270. $2.50. 


Professor Grant, who occupies the chair of Biblical Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, presents here a readable and provocative 
volume dealing with many of the questions concerning Mark which are 
in the foreground of discussion today. The book may be divided into two 
main parts, the earlier chapters treating of the origin of- Mark and the 
later of its distinctive historical and doctrinal contents. The entire treat- 
ment, however, obtains a unity from the pervasive effort to clarify the 
place occupied by this gospel within the broad developments of early 
Christianity. 

At many points the book merely restates the arguments and conclusions 
of recent gospel criticism. This is true, for example, of its broad approach 
to the subject of the origin of the gospels in terms of form criticism or, as 
the author prefers to desginate it, tradition criticism. It is true also par- 
ticularly of his exposition of Lohmeyer’s theory of the Galilean origin of 
the Marcan gospel tradition and of Werner’s argument that Mark pre- 
supposes, not a specifically Pauline point of view, but the common Gentile 
Christianity of his time. In indicating such dependence upon the work of 
other writers, it is not my purpose to disparage the work on that account. 
A definite value attaches to the restatement of theories, especially of such 
as have not received much attention in the English-speaking world. More- 
over, at many other points the author presents the results of his own 
individual research, as in his discussion of the theory of the Aramaic 
origin of Mark, and offers novel points of view in his delineation of the 
message of Mark, notably in his chapters on ‘“‘The Theology of Mark” 
and “Was Mark Anti-Semitic?” 

The multiplicity of themes treated in this volume and the restrictions 
of our space combine to impose severe limitations upon the reviewer. I 


can attempt only to set forth the main thrust of the historical criticism of 
199 
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Mark and to take note of the earnest effort of the writer, in spite of the 
radicalness of his criticism, to maintain the validity of Christian faith. 
Such criticism as is offered here will perhaps appear less apodictic if it is 
associated with other, more adequate, treatments of some of the major 
questions which this volume raises. 

Broadly speaking, the position of Grant’s book with respect to Mark 
is the radical position associated with the names of Wrede, Wellhausen and 
their disciples in the school of form criticism. The traditional position is 
sharply set aside. And the Liberals’ relatively high estimate of the his- 
toricity of Mark, as consisting largely of the historical reminiscences of 
Peter, is likewise repudiated. The Gospel is rather a social product, the 
combination of many factors within the expanding life of Christianity as 
it was transplanted from Jewish soil to the pagan environment of Rome. 
Historical recollection, it is allowed, contributed to the final result, and 
even genuine Petrine tradition was a factor, but it was preéminently the 
fresh needs and the creative experiences of Christians in a new environment 
which provided the gospel with its distinctive form. It is held that there 
is no reason to maintain that the Mark whom tradition recognizes as the 
author of the gospel was the John Mark whose roots run deep into the soil 
of Palestinian Christianity. Grant prefers the fantasy that the author was 
a young clerk in a Roman mercantile establishment who, possessing the 
ability to read and write, was commissioned to put together in his free 
time the gospel tradition as it circulated in the church of that city in the 
late sixties! On this view the historical ties between the completed gospel 
and the events which it purports to narrate are so tenuous as to allow full 
play for the expansion and modification of the historical tradition through 
theological reflection and experiences which might dictate its adaptation to 
new situations. 

We wish to avoid giving the impression that form criticism in toto is 
detached from reality. The proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
called into being not only individual believers but also believing commu- 
nities. The gospel, moreover, was calculated to meet the needs of commu- 
nities as well as of individuals. The gospels decidedly are not academic 
treatises, not detached literary products. They indeed reflect the Christian 
faith of those who wrote them. Furthermore, the oral transmission of the 
gospel which preceded its written transmission is the proper object of 
study, and insights into important aspects of this phase of history may 
well be gained by a broad consideration of the historical circumstances and 
methods of these times. The fact remains, however, that form criticism, 
as it has dev:'oned by and large, and as it is represented in this work, has 
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failed to display awareness of its limitations and to give due account of its 
philosophical and historical presuppositions. 

A basic fault of form criticism is its fundamental agnosticism and skep- 
ticism with respect to the evangelical tradition of the history of Jesus. 
This negative attitude is made the point of departure for conjectural 
constructions as to the development of thought about Jesus, and as to 
Jesus’ thought about himself, which, in the nature of the case, cannot 
establish themselves in any solid fashion. Yet such constructions are in- 
dispensable if the diverse materials of the tradition are to be reclassified 
in a manner that will satisfy the demand for an explanation of the origin 
and development of the high Christology of the New Testament writings; 
they are indispensable, that is to say, if, ex hypothesi, Jesus was a mere man 
who could not have made such claims for himself. A few illustrations of 
the manner in which Christological presuppositions dictate the handling 
of the gospel materials may be noted. With regard to Mark 2:28, “(Hence 
the Son of Man is lord even of the Sabbath”, Grant says: ‘The very form 
of the saying — ‘hence,’ or ‘so that’ — and its dependence upon vs. 27, 
which is complete without it, suggest that the addition is inferential and 
editorial. Its motive is clearly theological, and it probably reflects the 
theology of the later Christian community, not the teaching of Jesus” 
(pp. 64f.). Concerning the “ransom” saying of Mark 10:45 he states: 
“Once again the theological outlook of the verse is apparent, especially 
in its second half, the ‘ransom’ saying’’ and contrasts it with the ‘‘com- 
pletely convincing” form of Luke 22:27: ‘I am like a servant among you” 
(p. 66). The saying of Mark 13:26 concerning the vision of the Son of Man 
coming on the clouds is held to represent a type of Christology which 
probably ‘‘originated among those for whom the vision of Daniel was the 
authoritative statement of eschatological doctrine’’, this conclusion being 
based on the judgments that the saying was a part of the “Little Apoc- 
alypse” and that probably ‘‘the section once circulated without reference 
to the belief that Jesus was the Son of Man”’ (p. 67). In all of these in- 
stances there appears the assumption that Jesus could not have made 
theological predications with reference to himself; if sayings have theo- 
logical implications, they are summarily set aside as unauthentic. 

Another conspicuous fault of form criticism which is also illustrated 
by Grant’s work is that, in viewing the gospel as a social product, it 
audaciously sets aside, or minimizes almost to the vanishing point, the 
influence of the historical recollection of the apostles upon the content and 
form of the tradition. Grant does indeed allow that Mark, the author, had 
followed the preaching of Peter (cf. pp. 36 f., 55); yet this considerauon is 
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Mark and to take note of the earnest effort of the writer, in spite of the 
radicalness of his criticism, to maintain the validity of Christian faith. 
Such criticism as is offered here will perhaps appear less apodictic if it is 
associated with other, more adequate, treatments of some of the major 
questions which this volume raises. 

Broadly speaking, the position of Grant’s book with respect to Mark 
is the radical position associated with the names of Wrede, Wellhausen and 
their disciples in the school of form criticism. The traditional position is 
sharply set aside. And the Liberals’ relatively high estimate of the his- 
toricity of Mark, as consisting largely of the historical reminiscences of 
Peter, is likewise repudiated. The Gospel is rather a social product, the 
combination of many factors within the expanding life of Christianity as 
it was transplanted from Jewish soil to the pagan environment of Rome. 
Historical recollection, it is allowed, contributed to the final result, and 
even genuine Petrine tradition was a factor, but it was preéminently the 
fresh needs and the creative experiences of Christians in a new environment 
which provided the gospel with its distinctive form. It is held that there 
is no reason to maintain that the Mark whom tradition recognizes as the 
author of the gospel was the John Mark whose roots run deep into the soil 
of Palestinian Christianity. Grant prefers the fantasy that the author was 
a young clerk in a Roman mercantile establishment who, possessing the 
ability to read and write, was commissioned to put together in his free 
time the gospel tradition as it circulated in the church of that city in the 
late sixties! On this view the historical ties between the completed gospel 
and the events which it purports to narrate are so tenuous as to allow full 
play for the expansion and modification of the historical tradition through 
theological reflection and experiences which might dictate its adaptation to 
new situations. 

We wish to avoid giving the impression that form criticism in toto is 
detached from reality. The proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
called into being not only individual believers but also believing commu- 
nities. The gospel, moreover, was calculated to meet the needs of commu- 
nities as well as of individuals. The gospels decidedly are not academic 
treatises, not detached literary products. They indeed reflect the Christian 
faith of those who wrote them. Furthermore, the oral transmission of the 
gospel which preceded its written transmission is the proper object of 
study, and insights into important aspects of this phase of history may 
well be gained by a broad consideration of the historical circumstances and 
methods of these times. The fact remains, however, that form criticism, 
as it has developed by and large, and as it is represented in this work, has 
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failed to display awareness of its limitations and to give due account of its 
philosophical and historical presuppositions. 

A basic fault of form criticism is its fundamental agnosticism and skep- 
ticism with respect to the evangelical tradition of the history of Jesus. 
This negative attitude is made the point of departure for conjectural 
constructions as to the development of thought about Jesus, and as to 
Jesus’ thought about himself, which, in the nature of the case, cannot 
establish themselves in any solid fashion. Yet such constructions are in- 
dispensable if the diverse materials of the tradition are to be reclassified 
in a manner that will satisfy the demand for an explanation of the origin 
and development of the high Christology of the New Testament writings; 
they are indispensable, that is to say, if, ex hypothesi, Jesus was a mere man 
who could not have made such claims for himself. A few illustrations of 
the manner in which Christological presuppositions dictate the handling 
of the gospel materials may be noted. With regard to Mark 2:28, ‘“‘Hence 
the Son of Man is lord even of the Sabbath”, Grant says: “‘The very form 
of the saying — ‘hence,’ or ‘so that’ — and its dependence upon vs. 27, 
which is complete without it, suggest that the addition is inferential and 
editorial. Its motive is clearly theological, and it probably reflects the 
theology of the later Christian community, not the teaching of Jesus’’ 
(pp. 64 f.). Concerning the “ransom” saying of Mark 10:45 he states: 
“Once again the theological outlook of the verse is apparent, especially 
in its second half, the ‘ransom’ saying” and contrasts it with the ‘‘com- 
pletely convincing’’ form of Luke 22:27: ‘I am like a servant among you”’ 
(p. 66). The saying of Mark 13:26 concerning the vision of the Son of Man 
coming on the clouds is held to represent a type of Christology which 
probably ‘originated among those for whom the vision of Daniel was the 
authoritative statement of eschatological doctrine’, this conclusion being 
based on the judgments that the saying was a part of the ‘Little Apoc- 
alypse’’ and that probably ‘“‘the section once circulated without reference 
to the belief that Jesus was the Son of Man”’ (p. 67). In all of these in- 
stances there appears the assumption that Jesus could not have made 
theological predications with reference to himself; if sayings have theo- 
logical implications, they are summarily set aside as unauthentic. 

Another conspicuous fault of form criticism which is also illustrated 
by Grant’s work is that, in viewing the gospel as a social product, it 
audaciously sets aside, or minimizes almost to the vanishing point, the 
influence of the historical recollection of the apostles upon the content and 
form of the tradition. Grant does indeed allow that Mark, the author, had 
followed the preaching of Peter (cf. pp. 36 f., 55); yet this consideration is 
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not allowed to have given any decisive form to the Marcan conception of 
the gospel. Nor will he allow that “the fresh and vivid style of Mark’”’ 
and its many graphic details may be viewed as the consequence of Peter’s 
personal reminiscences, maintaining that such judgments conflict with 
ancient literary standards or are refuted by the advanced theological posi- 
tion of the author (cf. pp. 37 f.). However, even if Grant were appealing 
here to objective standards of criticism, it would not yet appear that Mark 
might not quite incidentally have disclosed the influence of Peter upon 
his knowledge of the gospel. Grant states that actually there is no real 
loss on his view: “in place of the testimony of one man, we have the ‘social’ 
tradition of the whole community... In place of one individual’s inter- 
pretation of Christ we have a tradition which shines like a shaft of light 
through the refracting, expanding prism of a rich and varied religious 
experience...” (pp. 73 f.). One’s judgment on this matter is likely to. be 
bound up with his view of the respective places within Christianity which 
history and experience should occupy! 

Although, as we have intimated, the broad approach of this book to 
the interpretation of Mark follows the line of Wrede, actually Grant differs 
in a significant way from Wrede’s formulation of the central thesis of Mark. 
Whereas Wrede conceived of the so-called dogma of the messianic secret 
as Mark’s leading motif, and held that he betrayed knowledge of an earlier 
naive tradition according to which Jesus had actually been Messiah within 
the period of his earthly life, Grant subordinates the former to the latter. 
Although, in the main, Mark’s theology is said to be the common theology 
of Gentile Christianity, Grant holds that this evangelist’s thesis is that 
“Jesus was already Messiah during his earthly life’ (pp. 153 ff.). The 
theory of the messianic secret, on the other hand, is held to have been 
developed afterward, and subordinately, in order to forestall certain diffi- 
culties that had developed in connection with his main thesis (cf. pp. 160 f.). 

Now the evidence that Mark believed that Jesus was the Messiah during 
his earthly career, and not merely after the resurrection, is So perspicuous 
and pervasive that we need not review the positive appeal to the evidence 
which Grant makes. To this extent his contruction must be considered 
as an improvement upon Wrede’s. His own view, however, contains 
implications of the most far-reaching character. It regards the secrecy 
phenomena as contradicting the main thrust of the tradition, and takes over 
essentially Wrede’s defective evaluation of these phenomena. It is main- 
tained, moreover, that Mark’s central thrust constitutes a development 
away from a more primitive conception of the gospel which is held to have 
been so exclusively centered in the eschatological exaltation of Christ that 
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his earthly career was not interpreted as a disclosure of the Messiah. 
And this supposed displacement of emphasis is held to involve far more 
than a peripheral modification of the Christian gospel. Nothing less than 
its transformation is involved, for now the message of the kingdom, “‘the 
real subject of the gospel”, comes to have substituted for it ‘‘a theological 
idea of the person of Jesus” (p. 256). And on this same level he says, 
“One result of the process — which certainly Mark would not have en- 
couraged, though his work started the development in that direction — 
is the sentimental, saccharine, sickly-sweet Jesuolatry that has mistaken 
strong emotion for an evidence of religion, has softened the ethical fiber 
and beclouded the whole theological sky of certain areas of Christianity. 
This worship of Jesus has tended to crowd out the sturdier, less exuberant 
faith in the living God, whose mercies are over all his works but whose 
judgments are in all the earth. In consequence, God the Father became 
once more the veiled deity, the dark Fate or Destiny standing behind the 
throne of Zeus — as conceived by many generations of earlier Mediter- 
ranean religion” (pp. 258 f.). 


How radically Grant conceives the tradition concerning Jesus to have 
been transformed in Mark is also illuminated by his answer to the question: 
“Was Mark anti-semitic?’’. In short, his answer is in the affirmative. 
To root out the anti-semitism of the New Testament, he maintains, we 


t The evidence of the supposedly more primitive, eschatological gospel 
is held to be found in the record of the apostolic preaching in the Acts and 
in the epistles of Paul (cf. pp. 15 ff., 153 f., 169 ff.). It is true indeed that 
such passages as Acts 2:36 and Romans 1:2-4 underscore the Christian 
acknowledgement of the resurrection as marking Jesus’ entrance upon his 
messianic sovereignty in unqualified fashion. But this is not to imply 
that the historical life of Jesus was viewed as unmessianic. So far as the 
preaching in Acts is concerned, it is clear that the death of Jesus was 
viewed as the death of the Messiah (cf., e. g., Acts 3:14 f., 18). Moreover, 
it is striking that in the same discourse which contains Acts 2:36 we are 
told that the miracles of Jesus provided an adequate divine attestation of 
the commission of Jesus (2:22; cf. 10:38). With regard to the interpreta- 
tion of Paul, we must first of all challenge the right to equate the affirma- 
tion that Jesus ‘‘was marked out as Son of God”’ with “‘Jesus became Son 
of God” (p. 154). It is noteworthy also that Grant admits that, according 
to Paul, the title ‘‘Messiah”’ rightly belonged to Jesus during his earthly 
life (p. 156, note 28). If that is admitted, it is difficult to see how Paul 
can be made a representative of the view that he became Messiah only 
through the resurrection. Paul to be sure was not occupied in his epistles 
with the details of Jesus’ earthly life, but this is not to demonstrate that he 
did not regard that life as an aspect of his messianic career. 
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must cease to take the Bible “just as it is’, and adopt an “historical, 
critical” view. In particular we shall have to reject the polemic of the 
Fourth Gospel. And we shall be obliged to edit drastically Mark’s repre- 
sentation of the trial of Jesus to overcome “this fatal defect’. In the 
chapter devoted to this question Grant pleads eloquently for a rapproche- 
ment between Christianity and Judaism, which taken at their best, ‘‘are 
not two religions but one”’ (p. 225). ‘If only the Jews had accepted Jesus!”’, 
he says, ‘‘not as Messiah, which many present-day scholars think he never 
claimed to be; not as the Son of Man destined to come on the clouds... 
but as ‘the teacher of the way of God in truth,’ the revealer of God, the 
Redeemer and Savior of his people, the one chosen by God to be the divine 
agent in the full realization of the Kingdom of God upon earth!’’ (p. 216). 
“And if only Christians had always been able to see their Lord through 
Jewish eyes — the tender, affectionate, proud eyes of his own people”, 
rather than transforming him and his message by forgetting or misinter- 
preting the Old Testament, and making his gospel a “‘ ‘mystery’ like those 
of the pagan cults”, how different history would have been! (ibid.). If 
only the Jews had accepted Jesus and his message, “he would not have 
died on a cross at Jerusalem; and his doctrine of the Kingdom of God would 
no doubt have been embodied in a group, a church, of which he would have 
continued as the visible head; and Judaism would have been transformed 
and exalted into the most spiritual religion the world has ever seen...” 
(p. 228). In brief his plea is for a religion which is more fundamentally 
Jewish than Christian. To achieve it would require a far more radical 
transformation of historic Christianity than of historic Judaism, for 
it is a religion in which Jesus remains a mere man, a religion without 
the divine Messiah, a religion without the cross as the basic fact of 
redemption. 

The Earliest Gospel is marked by a high degree of contemporaneity. 
That contemporaneity appears in the main thrusts of its historical criticism, 
for, radical as it is, there can be no serious question that we encounter here 
not a by-path of criticism but its principal boulevard. But its modernity 
also comes to expression in an entirely different way. I have in mind the 
consideration that, for all of its negative historical criticism, it asserts 
with energy the validity and primacy of Christian faith. This appears in 
the frequent reflections of the work on the relations of history and ex- 
perience. 

Although the categories of messianism and apocalypticism as applied 
to Jesus in early times are held to be altogether inadequate, the acceptance 
of Christianity and of the authority of Jesus are thought not to stand or 
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fall with the acceptance of such interpretations. History and interpreta- 
tion, he insists, indeed go hand in hand. Nevertheless, we need not be 
bound by the earliest interpretations. The exaggerated historicism of 
earlier criticism, he states, must be rejected in favor of an approach which, 
while not indifferent to theological interpretation and historical evaluation, 
recognizes the ultimacy of psychological interpretation. One must show, 
that is to say, how the doctrines are related to the actual experience of men, 
to “the new stream of religious vitality which flowed into the world through 
the apostolic community” (p. 166). The religious value and meaning of 
that history must be discovered by seeking the motive which led to the use 
of these categories, such as apocalypticism, which proved inadequate and 
had either to be left behind or be totally transformed (cf. pp. 12 f., 164 ff.). 
The attack upon the historicism of Liberal theology, accordingly, turns 
out characteristically to be a far more thoroughgoing attack upon the 
traditional Christian doctrines of historical revelation and historical re- 
demption. 

If the psychological approach taken here is carried through, utter sub- 
jectivism must result. Grant indeed states that his theology is theo- 
centric and gratia-centric, and that “our religion is forever a saving faith” 
(p. 85). But let no one be so misled as to suppose that this is a sign of a 
rebirth of Calvinism! Grant does not wish us to suppose that he is a 
preacher of irresistible grace. He states, for example, that the coming of 
God’s reign cannot be accomplished “by human effort alone; but God 
requires our co-operation if it is to be done at all, for he does not coerce 
men or compel them to be saved!’’ (p. 266). And the subjectivism far 
transcends that of Arminianism, for religious experience is regarded as the 
real creator of Christianity. The most important and the most decisive 
factor in Christianity, he says, is “the living, continuous, on-going ex- 
perience of Christ” (p. 167; cf. pp. 83 ff.). And faith, by being set over 
against the response to outward proof, and being regarded merely as 
“trust, adventure, self-committal’”’ which furnishes the means of “the dis-. 
covery of further evidence, higher in kind and of a subtler validity than 
mere outward proofs”, is likewise subjectivized (p. 86). 

A truly theocentric approach to religion must maintain the primacy 
of truth. This is to say that the truth is objective as God himself is self- 
existent, and that that truth must be revealed if it is to be known. The 
response to the God of truth must indeed be faith. And that response 
necessarily involves trust, self-committal. But since it is a response to 
truth, it may never be set over against reason. It may not be viewed as 


fundamentally non-intellectual. However necessary it is to distinguish 
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between Christian faith and intellectualism, it is-essential that intellectual 
apprehension be recognized as an integral element of faith. Unless this is 
so, trust can never rise beyond a mere plunge in the dark. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


John A. Mackay: Heritage and Destiny. New York: Macmillan. 1943. 
xi, 109. $1.50. 


Heritage and Destiny is a book of interest, especially to readers of Pres- 
byterian persuasion, because it comes from the pen of the president of 
Princeton Seminary which possesses the heritage of the Reformed Faith, 
and because it grew out of lectures delivered at two Presbyterian colleges, 
Lafayette and Davidson, which guide the destinies of youths from Pres- 
byterian homes in North and South respectively. 

The thesis of this book is that “there are times in the history of persons 
and peoples, particularly times of crisis,...when the awakening of a 
sense of heritage becomes a potent determinant of destiny” (p. 1). Such 
an awakening, the author avers, is needed today. The men who have been 
guiding our civilization have been “chauffeurs, whose passion has been 
movement and power and speed’ (p. 12). These chauffeurs have by- 
passed the questions of direction and destiny. The need of the time, there- 
fore, is for boatmen instead of chauffeurs. Boatmen row forward by look- 
ing backward. They mark carefully their destination as they leave the 
shore, and keep on their course by gluing their eyes on some landmark 
along the coast. Today we need men who will mark their destiny before 
leaving the mooring, and pursue a straight course by keeping an eye 
resolutely on the landmark of heritage. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of choosing the right heritage, since that will determine the 
destiny our civilization will arrive at when the journey is ended. 

That this thesis is a valid one Dr. Mackay seeks to prove by reference 
to the recent history of Germany, Japan, Italy, Russia, and Mexico. These 
nations have reached their present places because their recent leaders have 
directed them by choosing some landmark of the past as their determining 
heritage. This reviewer believes there is a glaring omission in the author’s 
failure to make adequate appeal to Scripture as the supreme court of proof. 
Certainly the representative principle which pervades the Word of God 
and comes to its most sublime expression in the Reformed doctrine of the 
covenant is the best proof that one’s destiny depends upon his heritage. 
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The thesis of the book is illustrated in the chapter entitled, ‘God and 
Israel’. ‘In no people known to history did the twin sense of heritage 
and destiny play so large a part in national life and thought as it did in 
ancient Israel’’ (p. 15). In the covenant God chose Israel to be His por- 
tion. Consequently, God became Israel’s portion. Thus did Israel find 
her destiny, for the covenant was “the first step in the unfolding of a 
redemptive purpose that embraced mankind” (p. 19). Israel failed to meet 
the condition of the covenant, which was love issuing in obedience. Na- 
tional apostasy followed. The result was dispersion of the ten tribes and 
the captivity of Judah “‘by the waters of Babylon’”’. 

Because the nations of today are in a state of apostasy, Dr. Mackay 
finds in the return of Israel from captivity a model for our national re- 
covery. The key to their restoration, he contends, lay in the word “remem- 
ber”. The forward look had been their stumbling block. It led them to 
despise their heritage and “to imitate the latest innovations of the sur- 
rounding nations”. Their panacea was to remember ‘“‘whence they were 
and whose they were” (p. 22). 

But after the return, Israel made the mistake of choosing the wrong 
heritage. They chose the Law of God, the Torah, as their chief heritage. 
And, according to Mackay, God became more and more inaccessible with 
this concentration on the abstract law. The tragic consequences echo 
from Goigotha’s hill in the words, ‘‘Crucify Him — we have no king but 
Caesar”. “‘With Caesar they have been dealing from that day to this; 
and a hard task-master he has proved”’ (p. 27). 

This ushered in the era of the Christian Church which became “the 
successor of ancient Israel’’. “‘ ‘Israel after the flesh’ gave birth to ‘Israel 
after the Spirit’ ”’ (p. 30). 

Today, according to the author, “Israel after the flesh” sits by the new 
waters of Babylon. But she is not alone. The Christian Church sits with 
her. ‘We have come to a time in history when Christians and Jews realize 
that what is really at stake in the world is the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 
Both groups need to look to the ‘rock whence they were hewn’ ”’ (p. 32). 

“God and the Individual”, ‘‘God and Culture’, and “God and the Na- 
tion”, are titles of chapters in which the author analyzes the present plight 
of the individual and point out how he may discover his heritage and 
consequently the destiny to which that heritage will lead him. 

“What is man?” “Wherein lies man’s heritage?’’ These are questions 
which the writer seeks to answer. He criticizes the naturalistic, the psycho- 
logical, the economic, and the humanistic views of man which are so 
prominent today. They fail to recognize that man is not truly man save 
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in personal relations. Totalitarianism has grasped this fact, but when it 
substitutes a concrete social reality for God in man’s life, it deprives man 
of his unique selfhood. Christianity, alone, he contends, has the only 
consistent answer to these views. It lies in its emphasis that man’s real 
heritage is not only his relation to his fellow men, but also his relatedness 
to God. ‘Man is man when he takes seriously the fact that he was made 
in God's image. He fulfills his destiny when he expresses in life the im- 
plications of this fact’’ (p. 45). 

To this reviewer, Dr. Mackay’s definition of the imago dei, a crucial 
definition for the purposes of the thesis, is disappointing. Rather than 
using the language of the Reformed creeds or the classic Reformed theo- 
logians, he relies on the words of the contemporary dialectic theologian, 
Emil Brunner. ‘Man, says Emil Brunner with admirable insight, was 
created by God ‘in love, by love, and for love.’ He was made for respon- 
sible relations in love. That is to say, he was made for community, for 
personal relations in love with God and with man” (p. 45). 

This inadequate statement of the image of God in man is followed by 
an inadequate diagnosis of the malady of contemporary man. The supreme 
indication of man’s present plight is that he “has succumbed to the chief 
temptation of his kind, ‘to become as God’”’ (p. 49). This in turn leads 
to the prescription of an inadequate remedy. For Dr. Mackay answers the 
question, ‘How can man be changed ?” by an all-too-brief statement of 
those great verities of the gospel of salvation: the new birth, the cross, and 
saving faith. Only two pages are occupied with what Dr. Mackay considers 
to be the remedy of man’s sickness. The treatment of the doctrines of the 
new birth, the atonement, and saving faith in those pages is not full enough 
even to be evaluated. Typical of this treatment in his resort to Brunner 
for a definition of saving faith, rather than an appeal to the matchless 
definition of the Shorter Catechism. Says Brunner, “ ‘faith in Jesus Christ 
is not an interpretation of the world, but it is participation in an event: 
in something which has happened, which is happening, and which is going 
to happen... Faith is real communion with the Creator, hence it is 
not merely a direction toward something future, but it is a fulfilled 
present....’” (pp. 51 f.). 

It is a pleasure to note that the author does not stop with the individual 
gospel of salvation, but carries its implications into the sphere of culture. 
His treatment of the decayed state of our present culture, suffering as it is 
from a “sense of emptiness” and ‘‘the absence of unity and harmony” 
in modern life, is well done. The remedy for our cultural situation, says 
Dr. Mackay, is God. “First, the clarification and acceptance of truth 
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about God; then the dedication of life to God and His purpose”’ (p. 80). 
This treatment of our cultural situation reveals some splendid insights. 
But because of the confusion and inadequacy of the author’s theology, the 
exposition of these insights breaks down. 

In the closing chapter on “‘God and the Nation” Dr. Mackay applies 
his thesis to the United States. He recalls that America was established 
by men in search for God, and, asa result, God is the heritage of our nation. 
To this heritage we must return if we are to fulfil our destiny in the family 
of nations. To this we give hearty assent. Then he goes on to state that 
every nation should be a theocracy, and that ‘‘it is the perennial human 
task ‘to make every land a Palestine,’ and the only international federation 
that can ultimately fulfill human destiny in the political realm will be a 
federation of theocratic states” (pp. 83 f.). 

The reader of Reformed persuasion will traverse the pages of this little 
book with not a little agreement and with even more enjoyment. Dr. 
Mackay is a man with a breadth of experience. From his years of training 
in Scotland, his term of foreign service as missionary and educator in Peru, 
and his home service as mission board secretary and seminary president 
he draws illustrations and applications with rare skill. His conception of 
Christianity, not as a mere narrow, water-tight compartment of life, but 
as a Weltanschauung embracing the whole of human experience, is laudable 
in these days when an isolationism of religion has plagued the Christian 
public. His attempt to apply the Christian gospel to the spheres of culture 
and of state is most commendable. It is this reviewer’s opinion that 
Dr. Mackay might have made a noteworthy contribution to the all-too- 
scant literature on this subject had his conception of the gospel he seeks 
to apply been true to the Bible and the Reformed Faith. 

In his inaugural address at Princeton Seminary in 1937, Dr. Mackay 
recounted a significant anecdote. “I shall never forget one afternoon in 
Barth’s study in Bonn, when he related to me a conversation he had had 
with Albert Schweitzer some years before in Miinster. ‘You and I, Barth,’ 
said Schweitzer, ‘started from the same problem of cultural anarchy, 
relativism, and uncertainty. But while I went back to the Enlightenment 
you went back to the Reformation.’ ’’ Had Dr. Mackay, in the providence 
of God, relied more completely upon the theology of the Princeton of the 
Hodges rather than upon that of Karl Barth, Heritage and Destiny would 
have been a volume to rejoice the hearts of Calvinists who would bring 
the whole world into subjection to their sovereign God. 


RICHARD W. GRAY 


East Orange, New Jersey. 
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C. S. Lewis: The Problem of Pain. New York: Macmillan. 1943. 
ix, 148. $1.50. 

C. S. Lewis: The Case for Christianity. New York: Macmillan. 1943. 
vii, 56. $1.00. 

C. S. Lewis: Christian Behaviour. New York: Macmillan. 1943. v, 70. 
$1.00. 


C. S. Lewis is one of the finest reasons for giving thanks to God which 
this reviewer has met for some time. He can be both a great source of 
knowledge and inspiration to Christians and, at the same time, one of the 
most powerful apologetes for Christianity to this generation. Even if 
enthusiasm were as ill-becoming as the social crime which bore that name 
in the eighteenth century, the writer would be tempted to indulge in a 
goodly portion. 

Clive Staples Lewis was born in Belfast in 1898. He served with the 
Somerset Light Infantry in the first world war, and today is Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. The field to which his primary teaching and 
research activities are devoted is English literature. Once an atheist, he 
is now a Christian and a layman of the Church of England. But he has 
not only become a Christian, he can tell people why he has become one — 
can tell them in language that they can understand and that flows as 
smoothly and serenely as the Cherwell at Magdalen Bridge but which is 
so enchanting that it forbids the reader to lay down the book and stop the 
flow. It may be language which appeals to the ordinary radio listener but 
it may also be language which C. E. M. Joad of the famous B. B. C. 
“brains trust” (a sort of “Information Please’’) program stops to discuss 
in his recent book, God and Evil. 

Three brief volumes from Lewis’ pen, full of verve and most appropriate 
to the needs of the day, have recently been published in this country, 
following upon the earlier Pilgrim’s Regress and The Screwtape Letters. 
It is these three which are under review at the moment, though the house 
of Macmillan has also given the American public two of Lewis’ novels — 
fascinating novels they are because they base fantasy upon Christian 
theology. 

The Problem of Pain is most appropriate to the day, a veritable ‘‘tract 
for the times”. If ever the justification of the infliction of pain needed to 
be presented, it is now. Lewis makes plain the cardinal fact that God uses 
pain as an instrument in accomplishing his purpose of teaching man 
fundamental lessons that every one is forced to learn if he is to adjust him- 
self with any success to the created universe as it exists. In this war men 
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are compelled to inflict pain in the interests of the maintenance of such 
elementary freedoms as the right to worship God and to proclaim the truth 
without hindrance. 

Lewis presents the argument for Christianity, in contrast to the argu- 
ment for theism, not as the conclusion of a course of deduction from the 
facts of the universe but as a fact of the universe to be explained (p. 12). 
The bearing of Christian truth upon the existence of pain is brilliantly set 
forth. 

So much the more do I regret that I must dissent from the impression 
created by the chapter entitled ‘Human Wickedness”’ that sin is primarily 
to be discovered in a series of individual human acts rather than in a much 
more deep-seated state. Lewis even categorically denies belief in the 
doctrine of total depravity (p. 54), though he states in the preface that “‘if 
any parts of the book are... . unorthodox, they are so against my will and 
as a result of my ignorance” (p. viii). It is doubtless the last-named, if 
I may be so bold as to venture the suggestion, that accounts, in part at 
least, for his denial of total depravity, for the context of the denial indicates 
a lack of understanding of its meaning and very little, if any, knowledge 
of its concomitant doctrine, that of common grace. It also seems question- 
able to relate the matter of the omniscience of our incarnate God to the 
characteristics of Christ’s human brain (p. 122). Other matters of this 
sort might be discussed, if there were space available. 

But against these are to be placed the insight into the nature of spiritual 
experience (p. 67), the vivid pointing up of the distinction between modern 
temptations and that of man in Paradise (p. 69), the suggestive statements 
about the necessity of a connection between Adam and his descendants 
(p. 59), even though the contextual remarks are sometimes unacceptable. 
The value of these things is in large part due to the fact that theological 
truths are brought home to everybody in a fresh form of words. A truth 
may be as patent as the axioms of Euclidean geometry to those who live 
in a Euclidean world, but even to such folks a geometry book is not always 
a “‘thriller’’. 

Lewis even goes beyond this virtue when he reminds his readers that 
“in his own subject every man knows that all discoveries are made and 
all errors corrected by those who ignore the ‘climate of opinion’ ”’ (p. 122). 
Lewis himself knows how to ignore the climate of opinion of this day and 
give fresh meaning to old truths. 

Somewhat briefer are the volumes entitled The Case for Christianity 
and Christian Behaviour. The former is a presentation, in the form of 
radio talks, of Lewis’ reasons for being a Christian. It is a brilliant state- 
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ment in non-theological language of some elementary, but fundamental, 
reasons for being a Christian. 

I do not believe that anthropological investigation indicates that the 
agreement between men of different backgrounds about the “Law or 
Rule about Right and Wrong” is as thoroughgoing and uniform as Lewis 
thinks. But perhaps the most important thing, for the purpose of the 
argument, is that everybody has some standard of right and wrong. There 
is a universal moral sense. 

The distinction between an advance in knowledge and an advance in 
morality, as illustrated by the cessation of executions for witchcraft (pp. 
12 f.), is so presented as to give one food for considerable thought. Are the 
witches of the Old Testament period of the same type as those of the middle 
ages and the days of the Reformation? Did either group ever have any 
unusual powers? 

The basic question in this type of argument, however, is raised by Lewis 
when he says, “If I can’t trust my own thinking, of course I can’t trust the 
arguments leading to atheism, and therefore have no reason to be an atheist, 
or anything else. Unless I believe in God, I can’t believe in thought: so 
I can never use thought to disbelieve in God” (p. 32). In other words, 
thinking and rational argument that do not begin with God as a premise 
are useless and prove nothing. Christian apologetes have not always 
believed that. It is time they began to. 

But when one does start with God, I think one may approach a little 
closer to understanding the meaning of the atonement than Lewis has 
done (pp. 46 ff.). 

Christian Behaviour takes the reader along the path that opens with an 
acceptance of Christianity. It assumes the basic faith; now, how does one 
act? Not only the questions which concern one’s relations to others are 
looked at, but the vital ‘‘tidying up inside’’ one’s self is frankly faced (p. 3). 
In that connection Lewis calls to our attention the ‘‘type of bad man’”’ 
who “‘can’t give a thing up himself without wanting every one else to give 
itup.... An individual Christian may see fit to give up all sorts of things 
for special reasons — marriage, or meat, or beer, or the cinema; but the 
moment he starts saying the things are bad in themselves, or looking down 
his nose at other people who do use them, he has taken the wrong turning”’ 
(p. 9). If American fundamentalism could learn that fact, I dare say it 
would be one of the biggest moves toward starting a revival that that move- 
ment could take. It would give thousands of Christians a chance to focus 
their eyes on God and the Bible instead of on the conduct of their neighbors. 
For Lewis reminds us that while people use external actions as a means of 
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judging others, God acts very differently. He judges by the moral choices 
of a man (p. 22). 

Lewis’ talent for packing just the truth one needs into a convincing 
paragraph is superb — witness the discussion of thrills (p. 33), the sugges- 
tions as to why the man, rather than the woman, should be the head of 
the family (pp. 35 ff.), the suggestions as to the right of the state to impose 
Christian morality upon all its citizens (p. 35). They are volumes in nut- 
shells. 

Unfortunately the weakest part of the author’s presentation is the one 
which today should, perhaps, be the strongest. It is the section dealing 
with’ sex. When Lewis says at the beginning that ‘“‘the (italics mine) 
biological purpose of sex is children” (p. 25) we are off to a bad start. His 
strip-tease illustration (p. 26) quite misses fire. If beefsteaks were as 
scarce as unclothed girls, and they are in some countries in this sad world 
at the present time, I think a beefsteak would excite quite as much interest 
as a girl — I would even dare to say, a good deal more. The thing with 
which something has “gone wrong” in that nation is not the appetite for 
food but the food supply. You get the same result in the field of sex when 
you apply the so-called Victorian attitude toward it. Obstacles should 
not be placed in the way of companionship between individuals of opposite 
sexes, nor should enlightenment on the subject of sex be kept from Christian 
young people. Mr. Lewis to the contrary notwithstanding, sex is still 
being “hushed up’’, at least in Christian circles. Yet he admits that 
sex is not evil in itself (p. 27) and that there is nothing wrong about 
sexual pleasure (p. 31). May I not dare to hope that he will apply these 
principles more consistently some day and throw added light upon this 
field where it is so sorely needed? 

But when Mr. Lewis begins to discuss the meaning of marriage, he 
returns to his earlier brilliance, and no one ought to miss his statement 
(pp. 30-37). 


The section on distinguishing between loving one’s enemies and thinking 
them nice (pp. 39 ff.) is capital. It would even do theological disputants 
good occasionally to distinguish between the persons and the fallacies of 
their opponents! 


Finally, the chapter on “The Great Sin”, if read with humble insight, 
will do more to help a Christian in dealing with others than a hundred 
ordinary chapters. Pride is just about the hardest thing on earth to detect 
in one’s self. But look diligently! 


These volumes are the “‘find” of the year for any literate Christian. The 
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price is insignificant compared to the benefit which can be derived, not to 
speak of the pure fun of reading them. Do not let yourself down by missing 
them. 

PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Albert C. Knudson: The Principles of Christian Ethics. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1943. 314. $2.75. 


This book on ethics, following two volumes in the field of apologetics 
and four on Christian doctrine, is intended to complete a loosely organized 
series covering the three main divisions of systematic theology. Some 
indication of Knudson’s philosophic position in the earlier works may be 
found in The Westminster Theological Journal for May 1943 (Vol. V, pp. 
188-192). But unfortunately Knudson’s treatment of ethics makes little 
systematic use of his philosophic principles and lacks the interest of the 
earlier studies. Dr. Brightman says, ‘‘This truly great book has stimulated 
my mind on every one of its pages’; but the reviewer regards the large 
middle section dealing with concrete moral problems as a lukewarm 
espousal of dull platitudes. War is evil, but pacifism is unjustifiable. The 
family is an order of creation and monogamy is best. In the church purity 
of faith is more important than unity of organization, but the phenomenon 
of two hundred denominations in this country is a manifest scandal. A 
modern state is not likely to admit the sovereignty of the church, but the 
church has an inherent right to develop its own life. With few exceptions, 
such as his approval of mercy-murders (pp. 188 f.), his views are so broadly 
phrased as to be superficially acceptable to all but the most radical of 
people. 

The chief criticism of this middle section is that these platitudes are 
not sufficiently grounded in the more general principles discussed at the 
beginning and at the end of the volume. There is no system. The nearest 
approach to systematic connection is his adoption of the doctrine of 
sinless perfection on the ground of his view of freedom (pp. 148-153). And 
this brings us to his more basic principles presented in chapters one, two, 
three, and thirteen. 

The most basic principle of all no doubt is that ethical problems are to 
be solved without any appeal to an external standard of truth — the mind 
itself is the only standard (pp. 33, 283 f.). Morality is not founded on the 
will of God; in fact a divine command would have no authority unless it 
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awakened within us a moral response. Further, an appeal to the will of 
God is’ circular, for any alleged divine command must stand the test of 
our conscience before it can be known to be divine. “‘An act is not right 
because God wills it. Rather is it true that God wills it because it is right” 
(p. 285). Knudson does not argue for these propositions, he merely states 
them as self-evident. Compare the statement of Calvin (Institutes, III, 
xxiii, 2): ‘For the will of God is the highest rule of justice; so that what he 
wills must be considered just, for this very reason, because he wills it’’. 

But Knudson is no Bible-believing Calvinist. His Arminian conception 
of freedom dominates his mind. Ability limits obligation; theological 
determinism is unsuccessful; and God, in order to be moral, must be free 
to choose evil (pp. 79-82). It follows that sin cannot be inherited or im- 
puted (p. 85), and that the doctrine of original sin is a mistaken, sub-moral 
attempt to explain the universality of sin (p. 264). The true explanation, 
as he holds it, is curiously similar to Finney’s (cf. B. B. Warfield, Per- 
Jectionism, Vol. II, pp. 180-183): babies form non-moral habits which upon 
the dawn of moral consciousness become evil (p. 89). Knudson’s statements 
may not be as unguarded as Finney’s, but they are still open to War- 
field’s objections. 

If Knudson is patently not a Calvinist, it is also questionable whether 
his views are even Christian. Certainly there is no adoption of the Scrip- 
tures as the infallible rule of practice, and there is nothing in the contents 
of his views that would offend a respectable Hegelian. The technical 
criticism of the book, however, is that it lacks systematic unity. And it 
also fails to cover the field, though perhaps it was not intended to be a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. There remains therefore a need 
of a volume on ethics to take the place of the older but thorough works 
of Newman Smyth and I. A. Dorner. And would that there might be a 
truly Christian production the equal of Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. 


Gorpon H. CLARK 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


Douglas Edwards: The Virgin Birth in History and Faith. London: 
Faber & Faber. 1943. 240. 12/6. 


Douglas Edwards of the Community of the Resurrection, an Anglican 
order, has provided in this book a work of unusual theological insight, 
militancy of spirit, and originality of style. The Virgin Birth in History 
and Faith is likely to confirm faith, engender a vigorous championing of 
the doctrines confessed in the Apostles’ Creed, and assist in the develop- 
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ment of an improved conception of the relationship existing among certain 
of the truths of historic Christianity. 

Edwards writes with a triumphant assurance. He does not address 
his readers, as Vincent Taylor" once did, unconvinced himself of the truth 
of the Virgin Birth. Undoubtedly men like Dr. Elwood Worcester, who 
thought that he perceived on the part of Dr. Machen in his great work on 
the Virgin Birth? ‘“‘an over eagerness to prove a point rather than a desire 
to examine the evidence dispassionately’’,3 would deplore Edwards’ refusal 
to worship the fetish of a dispassionate ‘‘neutrality”. But Dr. Worcester, 
however unaware he may have been of the fact, was decidedly not neutral 
himself. All writers come to us with presuppositions or assumptions; all 
of them have beliefs, views, or attitudes of one kind or another. Our 
task is to inquire whether their presuppositions or assumptions are meri- 
torious and whether their beliefs and attitudes in particular matters are 
justifiable. 

The virile, animating conviction that Edwards has of the truth of the 
Virgin Birth has not been fostered by ignorance of what has been said 
against his belief. On the contrary his faith has been strengthened by an 
investigation of arguments against it. Before making the study of objec- 
tions to the truth of the Virgin Birth in which he engaged in connection 
with the writing of this book, he had assumed that sizeable difficulties 
barred others from accepting the truth. He felt called upon to vindicate 
his doctrine, but was tremulous lest he be unable to make clear the reason- 
ableness of his position to a biased, suspicious public. He spent week 
after week in the Reading Room of the British Museum studying argu- 
ments against the Virgin Birth. He became convinced of the ‘‘amazing 
inconclusiveness”’ of those arguments and became persuaded that there is 
not a scintilla of evidence against the doctrine that an unprejudiced and 
informed jury would not dismiss at once. He went on to make a thorough 
study of evidence for the doctrine in the light of considerations raised 
against it. He has found that the chief difficulty is not that the arguments 
opposed to the Virgin Birth are too hard to answer, but that they are too 
easy. Their “‘wrong-headedness”’, he maintains, is not long in appearing, 
but he has found it essential that at the same time the ‘‘right-headedness” 
of the arguments for the truth be made clear. 


ee Taylor, The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, Oxford, 
1920. 


2 J. Gresham Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ, New York and London, 
1930. 

3 Elwood Worcester, Studies in the Birth of the Lord, New York and 
London, 1932, p. x. 
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Edwards has attempted to write his book on other than conventional 
lines. What he thinks is needed today is ‘“‘an exposure, full and final, of 
the fallacy that, because they did not put the Virgin Birth on the same 
level as the Resurrection, the Apostles neither taught, believed, nor knew 
of it” (pp. 5 f.). Accordingly he has developed his book on a plan which 
he considers suited to meet this need. In the first chapter he attempts to 
set forth the vital importance of the Virgin Birth to the credibility and 
understanding of Christianity. He does not consider the birth narratives 
of Matthew and Luke until his last chapter, the eighth, in order that he 
may exhibit them in what he regards as their religious, historical, and 
literary setting. The chapters that come between are designed to “‘explode 
the melancholy and hopeless delusion that the evidence for the Virgin 
Birth is unsatisfactory and slight” (p. 6). The second chapter is intended 
to stress the fact that there was a primitive Apostolic Tradition and also 
to stress the importance of that tradition. The third chapter contains an 
exposure of the argument from silence and deals with some other argu- 
ments against the Virgin Birth. The fourth and fifth chapters, Edwards 
says, discuss ‘‘on a scale such as no previous book has attempted, the place 
of the Virgin Birth in the teaching and outlook of St. Paul and St. John” 
(p. 6). Chapter VI, ‘The Virgin Birth and History”, and Chapter VII, 
“The Virgin Birth and the Gospel Portrait’’, ‘‘offer some account of the 
manner in which anxiety about the Virgin Birth has been able in the first 
place to arise, and in the second to spread unchecked” (p. 6). Edwards 
holds that those who conclude that the Virgin Birth, since it is not deci- 
sively and immediately involved in establishing belief in Jesus Christ as 
God our Saviour, is without historical foundation and religious bearing 
do not understand the “function and scope of history” and fail to see the 
réle of the Virgin Birth in “securing the just balance of the doctrine that 
Jesus Christ is truly God and truly Man”’ (p. 6). 

One will not find in Edwards’ book an approach to a detailed treatment 
of all the problems involved in a comprehensive discussion of the Virgin 
Birth. Our author did not intend to provide such a treatment. He will 
not be found to have superseded Dr. Machen’s accomplishment in this 
field. But in some measure he has achieved what he designed. 

A distinguishing trait of Edwards’ treatment of his subject is his in- 
sistence on the integral character of the Christian Faith as summarized 
in the Apostles’ Creed. It is refreshing to read words of theological pene- 
tration similar to those of Dr. Machen in the concluding chapter of his 
book on the Virgin Birth. Edwards maintains that the Virgin Birth can 
be rightly interpreted only when considered in its right relationships. If 
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the Virgin Birth be viewed out of reference to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, it will have no relevance. Acceptance of the Virgin Birth is, on the 
other hand, important for the maintaining of a firm and tranquil belief 
in the Incarnation. 

Along with the theological insight found in Edwards’ book, there is a 
respect for historical evidence. There is no false distinction between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. Edwards is able to appreciate 
to some extent the historical reliability of the New Testament. He notes 
that the Evangelists had a higher regard for truth than for fame (p. 19). 
He does not overlook the importance of the authority of the apostles in 
the early church and the significance of that fact for his subject. 

The Christian reader will be pleased to find the name of Christ exalted 
throughout the book. He may be somewhat surprised, however, by the 
way in which the two distinct natures of the Redeemer are at times de- 
scribed. Our Lord is spoken of as “‘not only God in Man, but Man in 
God” (p. 101; see also p. 198). The Incarnation is held to be the basic 
Christian doctrine (p. 238) and it is affirmed that ‘‘the doctrine that Jesus 
is God our Saviour ts Christianity” (p. 21). One will not find in this book 
a treatment of the terms Son of God and Son of Man that is fully satis- 
factory. The problem of the meaning of Movoyevns does not receive 
sufficient illumination (p. 118 f.). There really is a call for a more thorough 
treatment of it of the sort that Dr. Vos gives in The Self-Disclosure of 
Jesus‘ if Edwards’ viewpoint is to be sustained and if he is to make as 
much as he does of the interpretation he advances. He feels that ‘‘cer- 
tainly, among the things implied in the epithet ‘only’ (uovoyer7s: only- 
born), among the things implied, is that Jesus — unique in this among 
men — owed His human origin immediately to God’”’ (p. 118). He thinks 
that the key to the Nicodemus-passage in the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel is to be found in the Virgin Birth (p. 172) and holds that our Lord 
Himself as Virgin-born ‘‘was born ‘anew’, born ‘from above’, born ‘of the 
Spirit’”’ (p. 173). He believes that the root meaning of the title ‘The 
Son of Man” is probably ‘‘the Man” (p. 151) and that our Lord’s use of 
it indicates preoccupation ‘‘with His manhood, with His bodily resurrec- 
tion, with His visible and manifested triumph” (p. 182; cf. Vos, op. cit., 
pp. 228-256). 

Edwards’ thinking is marred by a defective view of Scripture. Quite 
apparently he does not hold to the inerrancy of the Bible. He believes 
that Matthew has inserted in his Gospel in the passage at Chapter 22:41 ff. 


- Geerhardus Vos, The Self-Disclosure of Jesus, New York, 1926, pp. 213- 
225; 
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a question which has led astray later readers and has given the passage a 
controversial turn not proper to it. He finds Matthew in this matter at 
variance with both Luke and Mark and inconsistent with himself (pp. 
179 f.). There is something seriously wrong with a conception of Chris- 
tian doctrine which excludes the inerrancy of Scripture. All that Edwards 
says about the integral character of the Christian Faith should be applied 
at this point. The rejection of the right view of Scripture will have a 
very serious bearing on all of one’s faith and life. In a study of the Virgin 
Birth it will affect one’s view of the relative value of the types of evidence 
available. According to Edwards, Christians will expect the documents 
to confirm their tradition. He maintains that Christians “are behaving 
with complete respect for the just claims of history when they believe 
the Virgin Birth (in the first instance) because the Church has always, so 
far as the evidence goes, consistently believed it’’. He adds, in a paren- 
thesis, ‘“‘After all, the Church with its Creed and its New Testament, is 
the heir and custodian of at least some nineteen centuries of history’. It 
is only in the third instance, he asserts, that Christians believe in the Virgin 
Birth because the documents attest it (p. 166). He thinks that the believer 
in the Virgin Birth is ‘‘perfectly entitled (if he can) to continue steadfastly 
believing the doctrine to be true even if the evidence of the documents 
should seem to point the other way. After all, documentary evidence is 
not everything, nor yet (of necessity) infallible” (p. 153). 

It is not strange that a wrong view of Scripture is accompanied by a 
wrong view of the sacraments. Baptismal regeneration is taught. The 
Christian Creed, it is held, has required men to believe in the Virgin Birth 
“as a condition of being made regenerate at all’’ (p. 231). The Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel is said to regard the Eucharist (which Edwards [p. 53] 
terms ‘‘the immemorial central act of Christian worship’’) as a “‘necessary 
condition of eternal life” (p. 50). Again it is not strange in the context 
of Edwards thought to find a place for “‘a recognized and authoritative 
ministry ...to carry on until the end of time the apostolic functions 
originally entrusted to the Twelve” (p. 28). 

Edwards’ thinking appears to be in need of clarification on the score of 
grace and divine sovereignty. Faith is thought to be ‘“‘within the reach 
of every person to whom the Gospel comes” (p. 17). Incidental acts of 
Joseph and Mary, which, so far as they possessed any merit, were made 
possible by grace and were the fruit of salvation, are dignified in an un- 
guarded and mistaken fashion. Much point is made of Mary’s ‘‘acceptance 
of a supreme vocation’”’ and Joseph’s welcome of “the Divine Waif into 
his family”. Edwards thinks it in keeping with God’s method of working 
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with man (who is said [p. 25] to possess consciously ‘‘a delicate, mysterious 
freedom in his relations with the yet All-sovereign God”) that He admitted 
a “human moral and spiritual contribution” towards salvation (p. 24). 

The view that John makes a ‘‘constant identification of the Christian 
with Christ im His Birth’ (p. 141), despite the large amount of space 
given to its development, does not receive sufficient exegetical support. 

Edwards is capable of brilliant, relentless, demolishing argumentation. 
In his treatment of the argument from silence he makes effective use of a 
point previously made by Dr. Machen. The total impression produced 
by his book is that a forceful vindication of the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth has been accomplished. It might be remarked, however, that some 
of the considerations, small and large, which he advances do not contribute 
to the strength of his argument. A number of them might be given passing 
mention. He does strike some mighty blows at Vincent Taylor. Beyond 
any question he is victor. But it does not seem quite accurate for him to 
assert at one point that ‘evidently the Vincent Taylor who wrote The 
Virgin Birth was incapable of allowing for so much as the possibility of 
Christians’ having known of the Virgin Birth until St. Luke or, as it might 
be, St. Matthew, enlightened them” (p. 56). Taylor does allow for the 
emergence of public traditions shortly before the composition of Matthew 
and Luke (op. cit., pp. 118 f.) and he does grant that “‘it is a perfectly fair 
assumption to make that the public tradition must have had a private 
vogue before, and perhaps for some time before, it became public prop- 
erty” (idem, p. 119). 

Edwards gives the impression that only the Septuagint translation of 
Isaiah 7:14 and not the Hebrew text could be looked upon as a prophecy 
of the Virgin Birth (pp. 225, 227, 229; but see Machen, op. cit., pp. 288 f.). 
He seems to favor the view that the Song of Hannah “has no particular 
reference to her childlessness” (p. 211). The statement, however, that 
“the barren hath born seven” (I Sam. 2:5) appears to contain a personal 
allusion. 

Edwards does not believe that the author of the Gospel according to 
Matthew was an apostle (p. 21). He does not think the reference to Adam 
as a type of Him that was to come in Romans 5:14 either derives any 
significance from its context or contributes any illumination to that con- 
text (p. 107; see the Commentaries of Charles Hodge and J. Agar Beet 
ad loc.). He advances a highly questionable interpretation of Mark 6:3. 
The variation here between Mark and the parallel in Matthew may 
possibly be significant for the subject of the Virgin Birth in the want of a 
reference to Joseph in Mark; but it is adventurous exegesis which finds 
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in Mark an indication that the brothers of Jesus were not sons of Mary. 
At times more caution and restraint in interpretation would be advan- 
tageous. 

Stylistically Edwards’ work is of a highly original order. His phrases 
are, on the whole, vigorous and fresh. He unites fecundity of imagination 
with eloquent, sonorous expression. He does not permit details which he 
regards as insignificant and discussions which he considers non-essential 
to weigh down his book. He does repeat himself at times, but not all of 
his repetition is out of place. 

A good index of subject matter is provided which offers a helpful indica- 
tion ‘of the contents of the book and of the arguments employed. There 
is also an index of personal names, but none of Scripture references. 


Joun H. SkILTon 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Ralph Tyler Flewelling: The Survival of Western Culture. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 1943. xv, 304. $3.00. 


A number of years ago there appeared a book that has become famous 
and influential. The book was Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of the West. 
Spengler argued with great learning that western civilization was doomed. 
Civilizations move like the hogs in a packing-house; they grunt with satis- 
faction for a while in their prosperity and then scream in great distress as 
they are turned up by the wheel of time and hung head down in line with 
those that have gone before. 

Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Director of the School of Philosophy at the 
University of Southern California, does not like this lugubrious picture of 
the great prophet of despair. Looking at western culture afresh, he thinks 
it is time now for optimism. The new scientific developments and the 
new philosophic insights into the hidden possibilities of human personality 
enable us to look at life as a moving staircase leading us up from story to 
story in some super-department store. Shall we win the war? Of course. 
Shall we win the peace? Naturally. Will democracy survive? Who dares 
to doubt it? Is there a glorious future ahead for the human race? Surely! 
That is to say, all these bright prospects will be realized if we but take hold 
of ourselves, if only we become true persons and help others to become true 
persons. The possibilities are unlimited, if only we do not stand in our own 
way. And there is no reason why we should. Spengler was wrong. His- 
tory does not move in hopeless cycles; history is linear; there are halts and 
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detours, but still it goes onward and upward toward — toward something 
higher, we do not yet know what. 

Of course Spengler was not altogether to blame for being so pessimistic 
in his day. The science of his time was pessimistic. It presented the view 
of hopeless mechanism. Not only nature but also the human body, and 
even the soul, were subject to pre-fixed, eternally immovable laws. Even 
religion in those days was pessimistic. It was authoritarian and exclusive. 
It dealt with creeds that required abject subjection of the human mind. 

Even now there are mechanists in science and authoritarians in religion. 
Yet the dawn of a new day is breaking. Let us get up early to see the rising 
of the sun of joy for all, the sun of free personality. 

I said there are mechanists in science and authoritarians in religion. 
But the authoritarians in religion are really the worst of mechanists. In 
fact the mechanism of the mechanists in science is not nearly so retarding 
to the rise of free personality as the mechanism of religion. It was the 
creation and providence doctrines of the old-fashioned religionists that 
were and are the only mechanism by which all things whatsoever come 
to pass according to a predetermined pattern. Well, we are virtually rid 
of that sort of thing now. I need not even argue against that. The great 
philosopher Immanuel Kant has shown, once for all, that all absolutes, 
such as the God of the orthodox theologians and the plan of this God, 
are merely to be taken as useful fictions to help us row our boats on the 
ocean of chance. ‘‘Just as in mathematics, the mathematical infinite 
presents a working principle exceedingly useful in achieving results, so 
there is an inner demand that morally and spiritually one must aim at 
perfection. The perfection aimed at can have no flaw, it must appear 
superhuman. These superhuman perfections are demanded as the attri- 
butes of God, the supreme reality” (p. 177). So we learn to use all the 
“‘omni’’ words, like omniscience and omnipresence, as merely negative 
indications of the field of pure possibilities where the reach of our under- 
standing is exhausted. We are now no longer hemmed in by an all-encom- 
passing God, but have the freedom of the seven seas. We now realize the 
“tentative and pragmatic nature of absolutes” in every direction (p. 178). 

It only remains to warn the slower members of our fraternity not to 
long for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Mechanism in science is but a lingering 
scab of the boil of theological determinism that Kant has so effectively 
lanced. Some men, even some scientists, continue to think of causal law 
and the uniformity of nature as independent of the human mind. They 
have not realized the full import of Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy 
and above all the significance of Planck's quantum theory (p. 201). Planck 
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has worked out to its final consequence the principle of full control, on the 
part of the human person, over all significant possibility. ‘‘Planck has 
clearly shown that in nature we have not a continuous but an intermittent 
energy. These discontinuous impulses he calls quanta. If this is true it 
could be that guanta ‘are issued as needed.’ Their activity may spring 
out of or in accordance with a rational requirement. They may issue in 
response to a demand made by the general system of relations which calls 
them into being”’ (p. 202). Of course, to be polite we do not speak of our 
own individual minds as making nature and its laws. We rather absolutize 
our own minds in a figure and speak of a Supreme Mind as being the nexus 
of thought and thing. Yet we have accomplished a complete revolution 
in the interpretation of life. As the orthodox religionists interpret all 
things in terms of a self-existent and self-sufficient God and His plan, so 
we interpret all things in terms of a self-existent and self-sufficient man. 
Here lies our only hope of truly winning the war, the peace, democracy 
and a general future Utopia. ‘“‘The human subject of experience is thus 
raised to a new dignity, since he is capable of gathering the discrete events 
into a meaningful whole” (p. 204). ‘Any philosophy or science which 
attempts to diminish or ignore the fact of man, however far it may throw 
a line into the universe, is guilty of the simplicity of one whale-fishing 
Simon, whose only ocean was in his mother’s pail’’ (p. 280). 

This gospel of free self-contained personality, Flewelling feels, is sure 
to be inherently acceptable to all the sons of men. There is a “higher 
self-forgetfulness” that marks all true men everywhere (p. 247). And 
religion must take the lead in opening the new door of progress to the 
human race. But once more is warning given that no institution of religion, 
no creed, no rite must be taken as the definition of religion here. “‘It is 
rather a living experience of God, a love for humanity, a devotion to 
righteousness so sincere that it will pay any price to bring in the true 
world order and in doing so will find its proper worship” (p. 248). 

And if this should seem to lead us into a morass of contentless mysticism, 
into a vague sort of love of something somewhere, we may rest assured 
that where this sort of religion leads philosophy is sure to follow. In fact, 
such a religion of the free man worshipping himself must appeal to reason. 
“Tf religion is properly to meet the sweeping tides of change it is not enough 
that it should present only a mystical side. It must also appeal to the 
intellect. To this end it must call in again the service of philosophy as it 
has in the great periods of its past’ (p. 251). A properly conditioned 
philosophy, that is, a philosophy worked out by the free personality, will 
tell us that all religions the wide world over have common desiderata. 
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Goodness, love, compassion, charity, uprightness, and so forth, are evidence 
to all men everywhere of the presence of the divine. And ‘“‘if these are 
taken as the marks of God’s presence in man it is possible to arrive at 
religious understanding and cooperation despite theological differences, 
for here we deal with the actual evidences of religion. Once these prin- 
ciples are. recognized all else follows. Divinity is evidenced by indubitable 
testimony, the existence of perfect moral character, the life of perfect 
love in any religion” (p. 252). In this way philosophy can easily come to 
an “equitable appraisal of contrasting and even of contradictory ideas” 
(ibid.). No one takes his absolute so seriously as to think that he should 
actually be perfect in love. The only requirement for any man is that “he 
should honestly strive after it” (p. 178), and such striving is found every- 
where. Between the Oriental who seeks for Nirvana and the personalist 
of California who seeks for self-denial there is seen to be no basic difference 
(p. 254). All will seek for the ‘“‘supreme emotion” of self-sacrifice and speak 
the “universally understood language” of love (pp. 261 f.). Thus we have 
found the “‘neglected factor of progress’ the factor which Spengler over- 
looked and of which orthodox Christianity has never caught the vision. 

The present crisis of civilization, therefore, calls for true leadership, 
that is, true visual-mindedness. The world must become personalistic in 
the sense described, and with it cosmopolitan, or perish. We therefore 
appeal from the superficial laws of nature which Spengler dreaded so much 
as to pull out his hair in despair, and the far more dreadful theological plan 
of the orthodox God, to a deeper law of nature, to the law of human per- 
sonality. “Let no one call this an appeal to magic, where natural forces 
have failed, for itself is a natural force’, a natural force of larger sweep 
than we had dreamed (p. 238). We no longer look even in biology with 
hopeless conscript eyes for the ‘‘missing link”. If the missing link be for- 
ever missing, we shall not miss it; we believe in evolution still. For evolu- 
tion, the quantum theory now teaches, goes by jumps (p. 288). Why 
then not apply the same quantum theory boldly to history as a whole? 
Should a temporary downward trend to chaos make us fear lest we be 
engulfed forever? No, our little boat will weather the stormiest gale. Its 
bow may be washed with spray; it may dive into a wave and seem to dis- 
appear; the benighted provincialists of an antiquated religion may be 
ready to jump overboard and Spengler may bewail “‘the destiny of the 
West’’, but those who with the captain calmly dash into the wave will 
certainly emerge to a new and better day. ‘In the mental and spiritual 
organism of human society lies the possibility of never-ending and un- 
limited progress” (p. 297). 
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This is, in general terms, the optimistic picture Flewelling offers us as 
the substitute for that of Spengler’s The Decline of the West. But such 
optimism is even more pessimistic than the pessimism of Spengler. It 
cannot even be presented with respectable logical consistency by such an 
able and accomplished philosopher as Dr. Flewelling undoubtedly is. All 
systems and creeds are to be set aside and personality to be put into their 
place. The idea of personality is to replace that of final systems. This 
point is made repeatedly. But then when personality is to tell us what it 
means by itself, it has to do so by appealing to the ‘“‘common tests of rea- 
son’’ (p. 253). And therewith system returns. It is the system of personalist 
philosophy with which we deal. Flewelling speaks of the complementary 
character of systems. The idea of paradox is to help the lovers of system 
to sit peacefully planning together for a better world ruled only by love. 
But, in the end, the personalist system, now christened the ‘Christian 
system”, is absolutely exclusive of historic Christianity. Thus a per- 
sonalistic philosophy, averse to systems or tolerant and inclusive of all 
systems as complementary of one another, is utterly exclusive of the one 
system that is really a system and that is really a Christian system, namely, 
orthodox theology or, more specifically. the Reformed Faith. 

Still further, finding so slim an intellectual foundation for his philosophy 
of optimism, Flewelling jumps from the intellect to the will and from the 
will to the emotion in human personality as his final courts of appeal. 
He tells us that religion alone has the will to make possible the new world 
order based on love; it alone will call forth the sacrifice required (p. 248). 
Here the will to believe, whatever the intellect may say, is made the basis 
of all. Secondly, he tells us that an impartial philosophy must provide the 
basis for a common understanding and a common striving for love (p. 249). 
Here the intellect, ignoring will and feeling alike, is made the final court 
of appeal. Finally, we are told that “in the emotional plane alone can men 
of varying interests, intelligences, habits, colors, creeds, occupations, come 
together and act together” (p. 259). We need therefore to find the “‘su- 
preme emotion” more basic than either will or intellect. Thus, while 
reason, will and emotion are by turn made the final court of appeal, they 
are also said to be supplemental to one another. Flewelling is unable to 
come to any consistent point of view on the nature of human personality, 
which is made the basis for all his optimism. The weakness of his philos- 
ophy of optimism cannot be designated as due to either excessive emotional- 
ism or excessive voluntarism, as over against a proper emphasis on the 
priority of the intellect. Flewelling is no more irrationalist than he is 
rationalist. To be sure, he is irrationalist, but he is also rationalist. Flewel- 
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ling is emotionalist, voluntarist and intellectualist by turn, and he is all 
three at the same time. 

A personalist philosophy such as Flewelling champions could not well 
result in anything else. Its chief trouble is that it has no intelligible mean- 
ing for the word “‘personality’’. Or, if we wish, we may say that the chief 
and final failure of personalism is its impersonalism. Not that personalism 
is more impersonalist than the avowed impersonalisms against which 
Flewelling makes war. His position is not worse and may even, in a sense, 
be said to be better than that of many of his opponents. But our conten- 
tion is that only the historic Christian position, the position that, accord- 
ing to Flewelling, is the most impersonal of impersonalisms, is the true 
personalist philosophy. It is only in historic Christianity that the highest 
interpretative principle of philosophy is identified with the absolute 
personality of God. 

Basic to the whole of the historic Christian position is the notion of the 
self-contained, triune, personal God. All of man’s dealings, all of his 
thoughts, all of his emotions and all of his acts of will, in the final analysis, 
terminate upon the plan of this God. When human personality is normal 
it thinks God’s thoughts after Him, wills God’s will after Him, and loves 
God’s love after Him, and all on a created plane. Human personality may, 
accordingly, be said to be, by nature, covenant personality. When this 
personality acts in accordance with the “system” of God it has true free- 
dom for the exercise of all its functions; it is then fruitful to the glory of 
God in all that it does. It then deals with reality; it is assured of progress 
and the fulfillment of its talents. 

When, however, this personality becomes abnormal through disobedi- 
ence it seeks for the sort of freedom that Flewelling depicts so eloquently 
and so hopelessly. Refusing to live and move in the reality of God’s 
counsel and its historical product in history, it seeks for a false frame of 
reference in itself as ultimate. Hence all the tears. Hence the narrow 
intellectualisms, voluntarisms and emotionalisms. Flewelling has dealt 
with human personality as a child might with a flower, first tearing off the 
leaves and then tying them on with a string, turning to its mother with 
great glee and optimistically predicting the wonderful results his plant is 
sure to produce. Flewelling has assumed that the abnormal sinful per- 
sonality is normal, and in this assumption there is hidden a still deeper 
one to the effect that the finite person is not really finite but ultimate. 
In short, he has cut man loose from God and thus not only neglected, but 
self-consciously set aside, the one factor for progress on which rests the 
hope for the human race in our day. 

Spengler’s book met with vigorous protest from the Christian press. 
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Flewelling’s book is not likely to do so. Even orthodox Christians are 
easily taken in by the high-sounding, apparently Christian terminology 
that such a personalism throws about like confetti on the religious multi- 
tude. Yet there can be no doubt that the personalism of Flewelling, like 
that of such men as Brightman and Knudson to which such frequent appeal 
is made for some support on the part of believing Christians, is just as 
destructive of Christianity as any materialism or mechanism ever was or is. 
When men forsake the historic Christian religion they invariably bound 
back and forth between a pessimism like that of Spengler and an optimism 
like that of Flewelling. From the Christian point of view both systems 
bring, men and civilizations down to the Stygian darkness of scepticism 
and to the chains of the dwellers of Plato’s cave. Here is that one Simon 
whale-fishing again in his mother’s pail, only his mother’s pail is now his 
mother’s tea-cup. 

There is, in all this, one obvious challenge. It is that of the training of 
the children of Christian parents in the understanding and practice of true 
covenant personality. If as Christians we are to meet the utter pessimism 
of the “optimism” of Flewelling, if we are as Christians to do our bit 
toward saving and founding democracy on a true basis, we shall need to 
train our children so that their personality develops harmoniously toward 
the self-conscious acceptance of their covenant relationship with their 
Creator and Redeemer. 

C. Van TIL 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Robert White Kirkpatrick: The Creative Delivery of Sermons. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. xv, 235. $2.50. 


The author of this book is the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at South Boston, Virginia. His dedicatory note is inscribed to his wife 
‘‘whose Methodist blood has never allowed her to agree that sermons were 
predestinated to be uninteresting, and as a result of whose protests this 
book came into being”’. 

The fundamental aim of the book is to rid the pulpit of dullness and 
ineffectiveness. The emphasis is upon sermonic presentation rather than 
preparation. Dr. Kirkpatrick is aware, however, that the matter of prep- 
aration must not be lightly dismissed. “It is temptingly easy”, he writes, 
“to allow hazy thinking, laziness, and insufficient preparation to blur the 
reality with a nebulous mist of vague generality”’ (p. 21). 

The author charges the average seminary with being partly responsible 
for deficiencies in pulpit delivery. ‘Where is the seminary that presents 
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homiletics and public speaking as ‘major’ courses, of no less importance 
than significant content courses?’”’ No one of us will deny that in what 
may be a majority of instances insufficient attention is given to sermon 
delivery. Dr. Sockman makes the same accusation in his foreword to the 
book. The policy of relegating homiletics to the status of a minor all too 
often represents an aversion to anything that savors of elocutionary polish. 
While we are agreed that nothing in pulpit manners can be made an ade- 
quate substitute for sermon content, we should also see the importance of 
giving proper expression to the truth intrusted to us. Plenitude of thought 
suffers when the presentation is slovenly. Good content deserves good 
conveyance. 

The chapter on “Half Truths That Lead Astray”’ is excellent. The 
author’s appraisal of such familiar bits of advice as ‘‘Be natural”, ‘Be 
filled with your subject”, ‘God will provide’ is much to the point. He 
might also have warned us about incompetent suggestions often made with 
respect to the use of illustrative material. 

There is considerable originality in Chapter VII where Dr. Kirkpatrick 
outlines in detail the specific steps in preparation for “‘creative preaching”’. 
The procedure is weighted pretty heavily with psychological considera- 
tions. “Old hands” at homiletics are apt to shy away from these recom- 
mendations, but at least one reviewer believes the proposed steps have 
some merit. Nor can he refrain from expressing gratitude to the author for 
the pattern sermon on: ‘Why Should I Cling to an Old-Fashioned Christ?” 
That kind of sermon content, unfortunately, is not as popular as it ought 
to be, but it is vastly more important that the pulpiteer share the author’s 
convictions about the “Old-Fashioned Christ’’ than that he practice with 
charming finesse the counsel on “Posture”, “Breathing” and ‘“‘Resonance’”’. 

The author is too fond of the terms “reality’’, “‘Divine reality’ and 
“creative’’. His use of these terms is not without ambiguity. This repeti- 
tiveness makes for monotony in reading. A far more serious criticism, 
however, is his failure to relate all his reasoning and homiletical processing 
to the work of the Holy Spirit. This is the disappointing feature of the book. 
All that the author means by “creative delivery’’ of sermons — the re- 


viewer remains disturbed by that bold title — is impossible of realization 


unless there be alike in preparation and in presentation of sermonic exposi- 
tion an unqualified reliance upon the blessing of the Spirit of Truth. 
Effective preaching, as Dr. Kirkpatrick wants us to understand it, is an 
accomplishment, not of the preacher himself, but of the Holy Spirit em- 
ploying the preacher. 


LEONARD GREENWAY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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